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CLIENTS’ REACTIONS TO 


INITIAL INTERVIEWS 
A Field Study" 


NORMAN POLANSKY AND JACOB KOUNIN 


A. INTRODUCTION 


It is generally recognized that the establishment of an appropriate relation- 
ship is a desirable, indeed essential, condition for counseling or psychotherapy. 
Although many authorities have discussed the general principles of establish- 
ing a relationship, few have cited specific techniques for accomplishing this, 
nor have they provided reliable evidence of the relative effectiveness of 
differing techniques.? Similarly, there are frequent statements in the literature 
to the effect that personality, attitudinal, or interest patterns of interviewers 
are important in establishing relationships with clients. Again, the amount 
of fers ane yet available is not proportional to the plausibility of the state- 
ments made. A major difficulty of research in this area has been that an 
attempt to relate interviewer personality to ability to form relationships with 
clients short-circuits the total causational chain—which includes what the 
interviewer actually does in a concrete situation and how a typical client 
responds to his actions. Accordingly, we decided to take a new look at this 
problem, starting from the vantage point of the client. 

We shall report here an exploratory field study of the process of estab- 
lishing a relationship between a client, or a patient, and a potentially helpful 

erson. The focus of our interest is on: (a) persons who see themselves as 
lito a personal problem, which (b) they recognize and for which they 


1. This paper reports the second in a series of studies undertaken at the School of Social Work of 
Wayne University supported by a research grant (PHS~$44) from the National Institute of Mental 
Health, U.S. Public Health Service. The authors were co-principal investigators. Our staff for this study 
included: Herbert H. Coburn, Augustus H. Fenn, and Ella Zwerdling, interviewers; Bruce Biddle and 
Edwin Thomas, data analysts; and Coburn, Fenn, Jean Beneker, Natalie Gump, Jean Haring, Rebecca 
Koretz, Virginia Locke, and Sue Tower, coders. 

2. Some notable exceptions in the direction of discussing specific technical issues are Borden (3), 
Garrett (6), Gill, Newman, and Redlich (7), and Seeman (9). 
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have sought help from a person whose profession it is to give such help, 
and who have (c) had an initial contact with such a person, thereby becoming 
clients or patients. This study deals with the analysis of the clients’ life-spaces 
in initial interviews.The data consist of clients’ conceptions of the interviews 
and what was relevant for them about the interview and the interviewer. 

The initial contact was selected for study because it is so frequently crucial: 
if it is not successful, there may well be no further opportunities of helping. 
It seemed best, too, not to confuse the issues involved with the complexities 
that may arise in later interviews, including more intense transference 
phenomena. 

This is a study of relationship-formation, but there is still no general 
agreement about what “relationship” means as applied to the client-helper 
situation. Most abstractly, “‘a relationship” simply implies psychological 
interdependence sufficiently enduring to permit prediction. Our concern has 
been to be able to predict behavior of clients. Consequently, our usage of 
the concept is limited accordingly. By relationship we shall mean the set of 
attitudes toward, and relevant to, the helper that the client develops in 
contact with him. 

We began with two broad questions: (a) Are there general principles 
regarding determinants of the formation of a relationship between a client 
and helper—or is this, as many think, so dependent on individual differences 
and kinds of help sought that no snemienians are possible? (b) What 
determines the attitudes relevant to the helper that emerge in the interview 
experience and, since the client typically has a variety of attitudes, what can 
we learn about which ones “go together’’and why? 

As is usual in any programmatic attack on so complex a problem, we 
have proceeded by a process of successive approximations. Both our con- 
cepts and our methods of data collection have gradually been refined. In the 
sections that follow, we shall summarize the results of work preliminary to 
this field study, and indicate the status of our theorizing at the time the 
present study was begun. 


B. PILOT STUDIES 


Our first formulation was to ask: What determines a client’s perception 
of the “warmth” of the interviewer? The premise was that a “successful” 
initial interview, resulting in the establishment of an appropriate relation- 
ship, leads to the client’s conceiving the interviewer as both (a) competent 
and able to help and (b) benevolent and willing to help. Thus, “warmth” 
might be salad as the benevolence of intent and intensity of motivation 
to help that the client saw in the interviewer. This placed the problem within 
the conceptual area of the communication of motivation or intent as one 
aspect of social perception. 
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The focus of the problem then was almost solely on discovering what 
behavioral cues a client utilizes in forming an estimate of the degree to which 
the interviewer is motivated to help him. It was thought that it should be 
possible to locate some of the cues that have a bearing on an estimate and 
are widely used by persons in this culture. 

A study was done with E. Thomas (10), designed to explore expectations 
about the behavior of a person whose profession it is to help oa with 
personal problems. The question was this: Given a conception of the poten- 
tial helper’s intensity of motivation to help as high, what pattern of expected 
behavior is associated with this as compared with a conception that his inten- 
sity of motivation to help is low? Thomas’s method consisted of presenting 
students in college classes with a hypothetical situation of going to a pro- 
fessional person for help with a “‘personal problem’. One group was informed 
that the helper was highly motivated to Pl them; the other, that the helper 
had very low motivation to help. The die were then presented with 
incomplete sentences relating to their expectation of what the helper would 
do at certain critical phases of the interview. From comparing responses of 
the “high” group with those of the “low”, it appeared that the conception 
of the potential deals intensity of motivation to help was very effective 
in organizing expectations about how he would behave in the interview. 
Differences were found having to do with attitude toward communication 
with the client, sensitivity to tension in the client, and participation in struc- 
turing the interview for the client. A study by Worby (11) with adolescents 
from a different part of the country yielded essentially similar results. 

It was encouraging to find in these studies that a variable that had seemed 
significant to us was se understandable to others and that it could be related 
by them rather systematically to behaviors expected from interviewers. How- 
ever, there were a number of limitations, too. (a) Although an estimate of 
the interviewer’s benevolence and willingness to help is effective in organiz- 
ing the pattern of behaviors expected, one cannot conclude that the relation- 
ships obtained are reversible: i the behaviors mentioned as expected will 
in turn affect the estimate. (b) The data were obtained on the basis of “hypo- 
thetical”’ situations. (c) Finally, we did not know to what extent the estimate 
of intensity of motivation to help was an important aspect of the formation 
of relationship in initial interviews in real life nor, if it were, just where it 
fitted into the whole complex of impressions a client must simultaneously be 
forming in such interviews. 

Concurrently with Thomas’s study, therefore, we conducted a series of 
loosely structured interviews with about forty students who had just seen a 
helping person in one of the various counseling centers at Wayne Univer- 
sity. Our aim was to learn more about the perceptions by clients of initial 
interviews and what was important to them, since it seemed unwise to 
restrict ourselves prematurely to the concept of “warmth” and to our formu- 
lation of it. These pilot interviews brought out a variety of perceptions of 
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interviewers and experiences of the initial interview that could not readily 
be subsumed under the broad categories of competence and benevolence or 
that seemed, at least, to require further differentiation in our formulation. In 
addition, some generalizations emerged as a result of these interviews to 
guide our further work. These generalizations may be grouped in terms of 
time-phases beginning with the client’s entering the helping situation and 
ending at the point of his completing the first interview. 


A PRELIMINARY FORMULATION OF THE INITIAL 
INTERVIEW SITUATION 
1, THE CLIENT'S LIFE-SPACE AT THE TIME OF ENTERING THE HELPING SITUATION 


Within the limits of this research, the helping situation typically is an 
office. It is an office physically and sociologically. For the client’s presenti- 
ments on entering it revolve first around certain formalized role-expectations 
he may have of the occupant and, secondly, around his hopes or misgivings 
concerning the less predictable individual differences that he may find in the 
person “occupying’’ the office. Morcover, the client is typically not yet sure 
that this will be a helping situation at the time he makes his first contact. It 
is more accurate to describe the professional person involved as potentially 
helpful, so far as the client is concerned. How might one describe the client's 
life-space at this point in time? 

It soon became evident that to represent the life-spaces of clients at this 
time-phase in all their details and variations would involve complexities far 
beyond the scope of this beginning research. For example, the specific con- 
scious reasons people have for secking help differ with persons and settings 
in which help is sought. Their aims could be represented by forces of widely 
divergent directions: to get out of an unpleasant situation, to locomote to- 
ward a positive goal (which could be a region of varying degrees of clarity), 
to resolve a conflict between two or more goals, to change one’s own inner 
feelings and emotions, etc. Similarly, expectations of the helping activity by 
the counselor also vary. In terms of the life-spaces of clients, the counselor 
might be seen as a person who: would suggest means to get out of a negative 
situation, would take steps to remove a barrier between the client and his 
goal, would give advice in selecting among alternative goals, would 
“somchow” make the client feel better, and so on. What could we 
abstract as a composite “‘life-space’’ adequate to describe this phase for all 
clients? 

Having limited the study to people with problems for which they volun- 
tarily seck help, we can say that the client has already made a decision to see 
a helping person, and that the forces acting on him toward going for help 
must have been greater than those against going. We can also say that the 
client has already formed a conception, however undifferentiated, of a 
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potentially helpful person—“somehow”’ having power over means for the 
client to reach a solution to his problem. By the act of seeking help, the client 
tells us he has anticipated more progress toward problem-solution with the 
helping person than without him. Regardless of the content of the specific 
problem, then, the anticipation of more progress toward solution of one’s 
problem with a helper than alone (or without professional help) may be 
regarded as the situation of all clients voluntarily seeking help. Both practic- 
ally and theoretically, the following becomes a major issue: what happens 
within the experience of the initial interview, itself, to enrich (or to alter) 
this anticipation that one can progress toward problem-solution with the 
professional helper? 


2. THE CLIENT'S LIFE-SPACE DURING THE INITIAL INTERVIEW 

One way in which the anticipation of the helping situation is enriched 
is by a process of structuring and differentiation that soon takes place for 
most clients. Central to this process are actions of the interviewer that the 
client experiences (or selects to experience), reactions or feelings of the client 
that are evoked by these experiences, and more or less clear conceptions of 
the interview and of the interviewer into which these perceptions and his 
feelings about them have integrated for the client. Thus, after a time, a client 
may feel he has made considerable—or little—progress toward solving the 
problem he had brought; he may also have formulated additional judgments 
about the degree to which the potentially helpful person seemed able to be 
of help and/or was wanting to help, and so forth. The interview, then, can 
be viewed as a situation involving perceptual structuring and restructuring; 
it may also include felt locomotion and experienced tension-changes. Our 
assumption was that the locomotion, restructuring, and tension-changes 
would be related to cach other, of course, so that the empirical problem 
became that of discovering the details of the content involved. 

A specific conceptual problem that had been brought to our attention 
by the pilot interviews was the meaning of the helping person to the client. 
It is true that most people, when asked why they approach a potential helper, 
will refer to a more or less clearly structured goal of being helped with “a 
problem’’. Consequently, we had originally formulated the “warmth” of 
the interviewer as deriving its main significance from its relevance to a 
judgment of the interviewer's willingness to be of help. Nevertheless, the 
interest of clients in the interviewer as “object’’ was most striking. This raised 
the question whether, once actual contact has been made, the relationship 
to the interviewer really is, for most clients, a matter of his willingness to 
be of help or whether the relationship does not, indeed, have goal-character- 
istics of its own. Asa result of the pilot interviews we tentatively hypothesized 
that an initial interview is differentiated into at least two major dimensions, 
somewhere along its course: one having to do with aspects of the problem 
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itself; and the other with aspects of the social relationship between the client 
and the helper. 

By the end of the interview proper, it is likely that something will have 
happened to the client’s notions of in future. Of greatest interest to us were 
his notions about the future role of the helping person as it would affect the 
client. 


3. THE CLIENT’S LIFE-SPACE FOLLOWING THE INITIAL INTERVIEW 

What is the situation of the client following the initial interview? His 
perspective of the future, and of what it does or does not promise, has been, 
of course, influenced by the concrete experience of the potentially helpful 
person that he has just had. In turn, his future-time perspective may be seen 
as influencing the client’s intentions on two issues that seem crucial indicators 
of whether or not an appropriate relationship has been achieved: How strong 
is his desire, or willingness, to continue contact with the helping person? Does 
he intend, or is he willing, to be influenced by him? 


4. A PARADIGM OF THE INTERVIEW PROCESS 


As a framework for the formulation of specific hypotheses and as a guide 
to data collection and analysis, the —— of the interview indicated 
above may be summarized into the following paradigm: 


a. The interviewer is perceived by the client as doing certain things; 

b. Some of these actions produce tension-changes in the client (felt as 
satisfactions and dissatisfactions); 

c. These tension-changes influence the kinds of global judgments the 
client makes about various aspects of the interviewer and of the inter- 
view experience; and 

d. As a result of these tension-changes and judgments, the client formu- 
lates expectations of the interviewer's role in the future, which influ- 
ence the kind of commitment he feels ready to make to the interviewer. 


The cooperation of subjects was high enough and the material elicited 
sufficiently rich in the pilot interviews, to encourage us in the belief that one 
might learn a considerable amount about initial interviews on the basis of 
post-interview reports by clients. Accordingly, we proceeded to design a 
standardized interview, and moved into the field study, which is the main 
subject of the present paper. In the interests of brevity, the hypotheses and 
(really) pre-concepts be underlay the design of the measurements will be 
given in the section on results, where they become most directly relevant. In 
this exploratory study our main hope was that, by the application of a more 
rigorous method than that usually employed i in the study of the interview, 
we could establish some “known facts’’ and perhaps force the process of 
discovery. 
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D. THE FIELD STUDY® 
1. THE POPULATION AND SETTINGS 


The data for this study were obtained for a sample of 150 clients who had 
just had interviews with professional helping persons. These interviews, 
which we label “post-interview interviews’, were conducted immediately 
after the client had left an interview that was his first contact with the helping 
person. In each case, the client had come for help with a problem of some sort 
on his own volition. “Screening” or routine-contact and collateral-contact 
situations were eliminated. Since this is an exploratory study, a number of 
varied helping settings were sampled; consequently, the nature of the prob- 
lems a is also quite diverse. The settings and the numbers of cases 
drawn from each were as follows: (a) The Wayne University Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, 30 (15 clients had seen a male therapist and 15 had seen a female 
therapist); (b) The Wayne University Educational Counseling Office, 30 
(15 had seen a male counselor and 15 a female counselor); (c) The Wayne 
University Admissions Office, 30 (15 had seen a male counselor and 15 a 
female counselor), the students interviewed were limited to those of the 
Trial Program—an academic counseling situation for marginal entrants;4 
(d) North End Clinic (an outpatient medical service for the indigent), 20 
(ten different physicians); (e) Family Service Society of Metropolitan Detroit, 
23 (seven different caseworkers); (f) Down River Consultation Service, a 
family agency in the Detroit suburbs, 17 (six different caseworkers). It would 
be difficult to estimate the universe for which our total sample would be 
representative. The aim was to secure a sufficient number from each setting 
so that the inter-setting consistency of patterns of relationships could be 
observed. 

The research interviews were conducted by a team of three persons 
skilled in the art of interviewing, and sufficiently familiar with the work 
of the settings to minimize the clinical dangers that such an incursion as this 
might conil Consequently, in all settings, the sample included everyone 
fitting our selective conditions during the period of interviewing, with 
literally only a few exceptions as clinically contraindicated. To our 


3. The collection of data was possible only through the understanding help of many persons. Miss 
Marian Wyman of the Down River Consultation Service, Miss Eva Ravnitzky of the North End 
Clinic, Mr. Clarence Pretzer of the Family Service Society of Metropolitan Detroit, and Dean Harold 
Stewart, Dean Henry Pixley, Dr. George Miller, and Dr. Irvin Sander of Wayne University made it 
possible for us to interview clients in the settings studied. We are especially appreciative of the essential 
help of the physicians, caseworkers, and counselors who allowed us to see their clients. Their willing 
assistance is a tribute to their professional security in the face of this incursion. Although the number of 
caseworkers and physicians makes it impossible for us to thank each individually, we should like to 
mention from Wayne University Mrs. Lillian Amerman, Mrs. Katherine Dunlap, Dr. Stanford Glazer, 
Mr. Vernon Keye, Miss Nollie Messer, and Mr. Kenneth Walker. 

4. This setting may not quite meet the criteria of eliminating “screening” and routine-contact situa~ 
tions. While it is true that attendance was voluntary, it is also likely that some students may have seen 
it as a necessary step to being admitted to the University. 
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knowledge, there were no untoward effects for any client from the process 
of data collection. 

Clients who had just completed their initial interview were approached 
by the interviewers * nt our staff, who explained the nature of the research 
to them and asked them to cooperate in telling us about the interview they 
had just completed. We emphasized the research nature of our interview, its 
confidentiality, and that it was not designed to “check on”’ the person they 
had just seen. 

Partly to remunerate them for their time (our interviews averaged one 
hour) and partly to make a clear break in their perceptions between the 
person they had just seen and our research project, we paid each client two 


dollars for his help. 


2. THE KINDS OF DATA OBTAINED 


The post-interview interview was structured into two parts. The first 
part consisted of a series of open-ended questions to elicit and explore the 
clients’ spontaneous comments and perceptions of the interview situation 
and of the interviewer. Responses were recorded verbatim. Following this, 
subjects were administered a “forced-choice” section, in which they were 
asked to make ratings of a set of specific statements supplied them by us. The 
statements rated referred to selected aspects of the interview mentioned by 
clients as significant in the course of our pilot study. 

The data were then analysed in accordance with the paradigm previously 
mentioned. For clarity in exposition, however, it has proved convenient to 
resent the results by beginning with the third step of the sequence indicated 
= this paradigm. 


E. RESULTS OF THE FIELD STUDY 

|. TENSION-CHANGES EXPERIENCED BY CLIENTS IN INITIAL INTERVIEWS, AND 

THEIR. CONSEQUENCES 

Let us begin now to assess the reasonableness of the formulation of an 
“average composite interview”’ advanced on the basis of the pilot interviews. 
We postulated that most clients enter the helping situation with the solution 
of a problem as their main, conscious goal, but that for many a second goal 
soon emerges: that of achieving certain kinds of social satisfactions from 
their contact with the helper as a person. If the field were structured in this 
way, one would anticipate that, in reporting on their experiences in the 
interview, clients would mention spontancously satisfactions (tension- 
decreases) and dissatisfactions (tension-increases) of needs coordinated to 
progress toward or away from both kinds of goal. 

The open-ended sections of the research interview protocols were analysed 
to identify all explicit statements of satisfactions or dissatisfactions recalled 
as having occurred during the interview. The main stimuli for such state- 
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ments were two questions asking what had happened that made the client 
feel better, or worse, during the interview. An explicit statement (usually a 
clause) of feeling better or worse was coded as a single reported “‘tension- 
change”. 

The major categories of tension-change found were defined as follows: 
(a) A Problem-centered change is a perceived change in an inner state of tension 
directly related to the content of the stated problem for which the client 
sought help. Thus, tension-reduction (scored +-) was coded when a client 
reported that he had reached his goal or a substitute goal, or locomoted 
toward his goal, or felt increasing likelihood of reaching his goal at some 
future time. Tension-increase (scored —) was noted when a client reported 
locomotion away from the goal for which he came, and felt worse as a 
consequence. An example of a positive change would be, “I felt better be- 
cause I could see my problem more clearly.” (b) A Relationship-centered 
a is a perceived change in an inner state of tension attributed by the 
client to the kind of social relationship established between the client and 
the interviewer; e.g. “Just the interest he took in me made me feel better.” 
(c) An Ego-centered change is a perceived change coordinated to a client’s need 
to have a desirable concept of his own self and of the attributes of his self. 
(d) A Situation-centered change was coded when the client explicitly reported 
having felt better or worse owing to something about the interview situation 
as such; e.g. a comfortable chair, brightly-coloured room, ete. 

Situation-centered tension-changes accounted for only 4:1 per cent of all 
changes reported; ego-centered tension-changes, for 13-9 per cent. The 
remaining 82 per cent of all changes mentioned were coded as having been 
in the first two categories: problem- or relationship-centered. The reliability 
of the coding (involving locating, unitizing, and categorizing) was 83 per 
cent agreement between two coders on an cighteen-sub-category code. The 
vast majority of tension-changes were reliably coded as either relationship- 
centered or problem-centered. This supported our original impression. 

Utilizing this coding, it was possible to assign to each client a score of 
experienced tension-change in each of the major categories described above. 
This score was based on a simple algebraic summation of positive and 
negative statements, with one tg in order to avoid undue weight- 
ing of repetitious verbalization as such, a maximum of two changes in each 
direction was scored for any sub-category. The individual scores thus ob- 
tained may be regarded as indices of experienced locomotion toward each 
of the two goals we postulated as present in the composite initial interview. 
We next became curious whether one could ial about the relation- 


ship of tension-change coordinated to the two goals identified and, by 
extension, about the two fields polarized by these goals. 

There are several possibilities. (a) A high positive correlation between 
the indices could mean the two fields were congruent—that the goals in- 
volved lic in substantially the same psychological direction. (b) A strong 
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negative correlation could mean the fields are also interdependent, but in 
such a way that, for most clients, getting one kind of satisfaction means get- 
ting less of the other. (c) A low positive correlation could mean that the two 
ficlds are somewhat interrelated, but also independent. This is what one 
would predict if we assumed that all successful interviews have some of the 
same i in common, although they may be more satisfying in one 
direction than the other. (d) A pan fe that was not statistically significant 
could mean the two kinds of locomotion are quite independent of each other. 
But, of course, a lack of statistical significance always also raises the alter- 
native question of whether the measurements are adequate. 

The obtained tetrachoric correlation was +:25, (:20<P>-10 by chi- 
square). This finding suggests the rejection of the first and second possi- 
bilities mentioned above as not fitting the usual state of affairs, within our 
sample, at least. However, since this is a weak correlation, it was not yet 
clear whether the trend fitted a theory of “some common elements” or 
whether we were dealing with independent and/or unreliable indices. 

We decided, therefore, to study the relationship between these two kinds 
of experienced tension-change and other dimensions of the interview to see 
whether: (a) the measures involved were or were not sufficiently reliable for 
significant relationships with other indices to appear; and (b) if this were so, 
were there other aspects of experiences in interviews that polarize in a way 
that would accord with our expectations? Returning to the paradigm stated 
above, the question now emerged whether there is a relationship between 
the kind ote amount of tension-change reported and certain “global judg- 
ments” the client may have formulated about the interviewer and the 
interview 

Indices of these “global judgments” were derived from the forced-choice 
phase of the research interview. The subjects were asked to sort a series of 
statements referring to their initial interview into one of five piles, ranging 
from “Definitely true” to “Definitely not true’. The statements rated were 
drawn from our pilot studies and represented factors of the interview men- 
tioned as significant by our previous subjects. The global judgments are 
described in Table 1 by label that seem sufficiently self-explanatory for 
further conceptual definitions to be omitted. 

Most indices were constructed by the unweighted summative combining 
of ratings on two or more statements. Thus, the index Nature of the problem 
was clarified was based on ratings of two statements: “I found I was seeing 
my problem more clearly” and “I felt we were getting at the root of the 
problem.” The index Interviewer was interested in the client as a person resulted 
from ratings of: “‘I felt I was being treated like a person instead of just another 
case’, ““I felt he treated me like somebody special’, “‘I felt he liked me.”” On 
the other hand, items included in the index Interviewer was interested in the 
helping situation were: “I felt he was more concerned about his job than about 
me”, “My problem was the only thing on his mind”, “He seemed to be 
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thinking about other things while he was with me”’, “I felt we had all the 
time we needed”’, “He seemed to be in a hurry to finish with me’’, and so 
forth. 

It seemed unwise with these subjects to impose a requirement of stan- 
dardized distributions as they rated items. As it turned out, on nearly all 
items, in all settings, there was a preponderance of responses in a favorable 
direction. This led, of course, to familiar problems in developing indices, 
which were resolved by the use of the obtained distribution as a criterion 
for dichotomized scoring. However, one consequence is that the associations 
to be reported here are evidently from within the favorable end of the 
continuum of possible interview atmospheres and, as such, may represent 
underestimates. 

Table 1 shows the association between problem-centered tension-changes, 
relationship-centered tension-changes, and the judgments of clients about 
various dimensions of their interview experience. These associations were 
computed by dividing all indices into High-Low groups, and treating the 
resultant four-cell tables by tetrachoric correlation and chi-square. 


TABLE 1 CLIENTS’ JUDGMENTS ABOUT VARIOUS DIMENSIONS OF THE 
INTERVIEW EXPERIENCE RELATED TO KINDS OF TENSION- 
REDUCTION REPORTED 


Problem- Relationship- 
centered centered 

Clients’ Judgment of Degree to Which: Satisfactions _—_ Satisfactions 
tet = =P* tet P* 


. Nature of the problem was clarified ‘48 
. There was progress in solving the problem ‘48 
. The Interviewer seemed at ease in the situation “41 
. The Interviewer would not overlook anything 
important 
. Client felt at ease with the Interviewer 
. Client felt free to reveal himself to the Interviewer 
. Interviewer was interested in client as a person 
. Communications were understood 
. Interviewer was interested in helping situation 
. Interviewer would want to continue to see the client 
until his problem was solved 
. Interviewer was a likable person ‘ ‘50 


* Probability of “no difference”’ is less than this, by y? test. 


Indices are arranged to show in descending order which judgments 
related to problem-centered tension-reduction only, which to both problem- 
and relationship-centered tension-reduction, and which to relationship- 
centered tension-changes only. In view of the number of significant associa- 
tions with other indices, it seems less likely that the failure to find a higher 
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relationship between the measures of problem-centered and relationshi 
centered tension-reduction was due solely to the unreliability of the on 
niques of data-collection. Rather, it appears that there is a relationship be- 
tween satisfactions obtained in interviews and global judgments made both 
about the interview experience and about the interviewer, and that such 

ie to polarize differentially, depending on the kind 


judgments tend somew 
of satisfactions reported. 

Polarizing around problem-centered tension-changes are the judgments 
that: the problem was clarified, there was progress toward the solution of 
the problem, the interviewer was at ease, and the expectation that the inter- 
viewer would not overlook anything important. Related to relationship- 
centered tension-changes are the judgments that the interviewer is a likable 
person, and the expectation that he would want to continue to see the client 
until his problem was solved. Other judgments tend to relate to both (and 
to neither) in about the same degree. 


2. THE SALIENT ACTIONS AND ATTRIBUTES OF INTERVIEWERS AND THEIR EFFECTS 

Given this dipolarity of organization in our “average composite inter- 
view ’, the next question to which we addressed ourselves was this: Is it 
possible to identify, with reasonable specificity, which behaviors by an inter- 
viewer provide experiences that are likely to lead to tension-change in one 
direction or the other? This is a question of considerable practical impor- 
tance. Its answer would make it more possible to evoke a feeling of locomotion 
in the client in one direction or the other with greater deliberateness in an 
interview. 

We attempted to elicit accounts of concrete actions by the interviewer in 
the open-end section of the research interview. As often as not, however, 
clients also gave descriptions of more enduring characteristics of the inter- 
viewer, which we may call attributes. As a result, we coded actions and 
attributes separately. 

Actions and attributes given by clients in the research interview were 
unitized by the principal investigators, and then coded independently by 
two pairs of coders, with a pair assigned to cach code. Percentage of agree- 
ment for the 54-item actions code was 79 per cent; for the 46-item attributes 
code, 84 per cent. Final coding of disagreements was by discussion with one 
of the principal investigators. Thus, we had categorizations of both the actions 
and the attributes of interviewers that had been sufficiently salient to have 
been recalled by the clients and mentioned in the research interviews. 

We are now ready to determine whether specific actions by an inter- 
viewer, as reported, result in a client’s forming judgments about the inter- 
viewer or the interview experience as a whole. The clients were divided into 
High and Low groups in terms of their ratings of certain of the global 
judgments previously mentioned: the interviewer's interest in them as people; 
their freedom to reveal themselves to the interviewer; their feeling of pro- 
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gress toward solving the problem; their willingness to see the interviewer 
again; and their willingness to follow the interviewer's advice. In each case, 
we tabulated the number of those High in a particular judgment who men- 
tioned an action by the interviewer as compared with the number of those 
Low. No reliable associations were found. Consequently, within the limits 
of this study, it does not appear that any particular action by an interviewer, 
taken out of context, determines the direction of a global judgment of the 
interview or the interviewer. 

This finding comes as no surprise to those familiar with the Gestaltqualitat 
of interviews. Nevertheless, we decided to push the analysis somewhat 
further, since in many instances the clients themselves had explicitly stated 
or Strongly implied what effect a particular action by an interviewer had had 
for them—at me momentarily within the interview. In some cases, they 
cited particular actions as connected with their formulation of some attribute 
the interviewer had; in others, they connected actions by the interviewer 
with satisfactions or dissatisfactions they had felt in the interview. It is the 
latter effect that we will report here. 

Because not all connections between an action and a tension-change were 
explicitly stated, the data were analysed by the device of contingency-coding. 
One pair of coders had already coded tension-changes, and these were now 
indicated on the margins of the protocols. The two persons who had coded 
actions of the interviewer were now given the task of deciding, independently, 
which actions were connected by the clients with which tension-changes. 
Often, of course, the connection was apparent; e.g. “I felt relieved about 
how things were going. What I came in for was to take the tests, and she 
said I could take them, and more besides.” Sometimes, however, there was 
need of a greater element of judgment by the coder that a connection was 
implied; e.g. “I liked it because he gave me a lot of attention and was very 
friendly with me. He asked me questions about myself, and asked me how 
I felt.” Of course, not all actions had connections with tension-changes, nor 
were all tension-changes recounted as the result of some action by the inter- 
viewer. The reliability of judgments on the contingency-coding was 81 per 
cent agreement. 

It was found that the same action does not always produce the same kind 
of tension-change in all clients. Indeed, this may account for the failure to 
find a simple relationship between the report of an action and a resulting 
global judgment about the interview. However, we did sort out those actions 
which, when they are connected to a tension-change, tend to evoke tension- 
changes belonging almost exclusively to the problem-centered or to the 
gage tore category. 

lo 


The following actions of an interviewer were, for the most part, associ- 


ated with tension-changes categorized as problem-centered: makes diagnosis; 
focuses regions of importance; adds new information about environment; 
adds new information about a course of action; universalizes; clarifies 
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treatment; makes future help available by (a) expressing willingness, (b) 
making definite arrangements, or (c) making arrangements to see another 
helper; advises a course of action; grants permission; gives a prescription; 
finds a substitute goal or a way to reach original goal; gives direct help. 

That these actions lead predominantly to problem-centered tension- 
changes is indicated by the following: (a) when these actions were related 
to tension-changes at all, they led to problem-centered tension-changes 87:2 
per cent of the time; (b) they accounted for 74-4 per cent of the problem- 
centered tension-changes related to actions; (c) they accounted for only 
9°7 per cent of the other tension-changes related to actions. 

The following actions of an interviewer were associated predominantly 
with those tension-changes categorized as relationship-centered: contacted 
other sources of information; listened attentively; was self-sharing either by 
(a) giving nonprablem information, (b) discussing nonproblem interest, or 
(c) discussing an experience similar to the client’s; allowed client freedom of 
choice in what to discuss; observed “social amenities’; spent adequate time 
with the client; alleviated client’s embarrassment. 

That these actions lead predominantly to relationship-centered tension- 
changes is indicated by the following: (a) when these actions were related 
to tension-changes at all, they led to relationship-centered tension-changes 
92°3 per cent of the time; (b) they accounted for 55-7 per cent of the 
relationship-centered tension-changes related to actions; (c) they accounted 
for only 3-9 per cent of the other tension-changes related to actions. 

It appeared, then, that there are a number of actions of interviewers that 
are reported by clients as having had rather consistent kinds of effect on 
feelings within the interview process. In so far as we can trust such subjective 
data, it has been possible, therefore, to take an additional step in adding 
content to the paradigm with which we began the analysis. 

Let us next consider the attributes of interviewers reported by our clients. 
It is possible to think of such descriptive summations as largely a matter of 
“interpersonal cognition”, except that we all know such cognitions nearl 
always involve feelings. The question that interested us was whether, as wit 
actions of the interviewer, we might not find that certain characteristics 
attributed also tended to be associated differentially with one or the other 
kind of tension-change experienced in the interview. Contingency-coding 
was undertaken in the same way as with the code for actions, and the per- 
centage of agreement again was 81. Examples of statements coded are: “I 
felt better because he was so friendly’’; “His being so concerned and inter- 
ested in me made me feel better.” 

The following attributes of interviewers were associated with problem- 
centered tension-changes in clients: was generally competent; was competent 
in diagnosis; inspired confidence; was able to integrate facts; was able to help 
the client gain insight. 

That these attributes lead predominantly to problem-centered tension- 
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changes is indicated by the following: (a) when these attributes were related 
to tension-changes at all, they led to the problem-centered tension-changes 
84:2 per cent of the time; (b) they accounted for $7°7 per cent of the problem- 
centered tension-changes related to attributes; (c) they accounted for only 
2:4 per cent of the other tension-changes related to attributes. 

The following attributes of interviewers were associated mainly with 
relationship-centered tension-changes: being unhurried, quiet, nondominat- 
ing, informal, sincere, and equalitarian; involving the client in the interview 
process; having attitudes toward people described as: benign, concerned, 
emotionally responsive, understanding; able to enter relationships, able to 
facilitate others in entering a relationship with them, and being easy to 
communicate with; being interested and focusing on the client’s problem 
or both on the client and on his problem. 

That these attributes lead predominantly to relationship-centered tension- 
changes is indicated by the f iecleay te ) When these attributes were related 
to tension-changes at all, they led to ar naa tension-changes 
92'5 per cent of the time; (b) they accounted for 65 per cent of the relation- 
ship-centered tension-changes ot fhe to attributes; (c) they accounted for 

ay 18-5 per cent of the other tension-changes related to attributes. 

Once again we find that the clients made some rather consistent con- 
nections: this time between momentary changes in feeling during the inter- 
view and judged characteristics of the interviewer. And again it appears 


useful to discriminate between the relationship-centered and problem- 
centered aspects of the interview. 


3. BASES OF COMMITMENT TO THE POTENTIALLY HELPFUL PERSON 


Persons who seek help voluntarily arrive hopeful, fearful—but still un- 
certain. Only after some actual experience with the potentially helpful person 
are they likely to be able to begin to decide what his potentials are for them. 
Conceptually, we say the life-space including the interviewer has become 
further differentiated—by which we also mean that the original feelings may 
now be enriched or otherwise modified. By the end of the first interview, 
the client has passed through a kind of decision process, and it now begins 
to be feasible to inquire whether an “appropriate relationship” has been 
established. 

What is meant by an “appropriate relationship”? Clinically, we know 
this varies so much with the client and his problem that we scarcely know 
how to begin to specify what is appropriate in general. However, it is clarify- 
ing to recall that our concern has been with the question: What can we 
predict? It has seemed to us implicit in all discussions of rapport, or of 

propriate relationships, that there is one criterion which recurs: Has the 
x committed himself to the helper in his professional role? 
Accordingly, we may study relationship-establishment in terms of com- 


mitment to the helper. By commitment is meant the desire, or willingness, 
R 
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to entrust oneself and one’s problem to the helper. In an appropriate 
relationship, the commitment is such that the client is willing (a) to maintain 
a relationship with the helper, and (b) to be influenced by the helper. Indeed, 
these two resultant attitudes are joint practical necessities in any kind of 
therapy or counseling. One jet theorize that, in general, commitment 
will be greater the more perception of the patealielly helpful person has 
jelled into conviction about satisfactions to be forthcoming from using his 
services. 

The client’s commitment to the helping person was defined operationally 
by his responses to two questions. The first was: “How would you feel about 
seeing this person again about your problem, or one like it?” Alternative 
responses made available to the client ranged from “Want very much to see 
this person again’”’ to “Would prefer not to see this person again.” The other 
facet of commitment was recorded by the client’s response to the question: 
“How would you feel about following the advice of this person?” Possible 
choices of response ranged from “Would certainly follow advice’ to “Would 
not follow the advice.’ 

Our assumption was that these two aspects of commitment should cor- 
relate fairly highly. This was on the te at that both would be aspects 


of the same readiness to entrust oneself. Thus, if an interviewer were per- 
ceived as “warm’’, one would like him and want to go on with him, and 
if his “warmth” included the conception that his intenticns were benevolent 
one would be likely to have confidence in his advice. The prediction did not 


hold. The tetrachoric correlation between these indices is —:09 or no 
relationship, indicating the strong possibility that our subjects used consider- 
able discrimination in making these two judgments. 

Accordingly, we decided to investigate the relationship between what 
now appeared to be two kinds of commitment and other data regarding the 
interview experience. Associations obtained among the relevant variables are 
given in Table 2. 

From these associations it can be seen that each index correlates with 
some other experiences of the interview, and somewhat differentially. Al- 
though the trend is certainly not perfect, the results in Table 2 are reminiscent 
of our original conception that the degree to which a professional person 
would be seen as potentially helpful would rest on two somewhat inde- 
pendent judgments: (a) That the interviewer is competent and able to help; 
(b) That the interviewer is benevolent and willing to help. Commitment 
to continue contact with the interviewer has more to do with his being 
likable, supplying relation-needs, etc.; commitment to follow his advice 
relates more to experiences of his professional competence. It is of interest 
that only one global judgment shows significant associations with both kinds 
of commitment: “The interviewer was interested in the helping situation.” 
In contradistinction to the individualized concern indicated by the judgment, 
“The interviewer was interested in the client as a person”’, the former index 
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TABLE 2 CLIENTS’ REPORTS ABOUT VARIOUS DIMENSIONS OF THE 
INTERVIEW RELATED TO KIND OF COMMITMENT TO THE 
INTERVIEWER 


Commitment to Commitment to 
Interviewer Advice 
r-tet p* r-tet p* 


A. Judgments of Degree to which: 

1. Nature of the problem was clarified 
. Client felt free to reveal himself to Interviewer 
. Interviewer was interested in the helping situation 
. Communications were understood 
. Interviewer was interested in the client as a person 
. Client felt at ease with the Interviewer 
. There was progress toward solving the problem 

8. Interviewer was a likable person 


. Indices of: 
1. Problem-centered tension-change 27 
2. Relationship-centered tension-change 36 


* Probability of ‘‘no difference”’ is less than this by y? test. 


consists of items having more to do with the potency of the helping situation, 
as such, for the interviewer. Results for one index, referring to felt loco- 
motion toward problem solution, seem out of line with the interpretation 
proposed. Evidently, “felt progress ...’” is only semantically restricted to 
progress toward the goal of problem solution. It would seem that clients 
include progress toward establishing a social relationship with a helper in 
their ei of what constitutes progress in an initial interview. 

We see, then, evidence that the nature of commitment to the interviewer 
varies as experiences one has had with him, and the judgments one has for- 
mulated about him. It was further postulated that the nature of the commit- 
ment would be influenced by one’s perspective of the role of the helping 
person in the future. 

In the initial formulation of the problem, we regarded the perception 
of “warmth” (benevolence, interest) as a crucial client judgment about the 
interviewer's motivation. Assuming this to be true, the question was raised 
as to why it should be important to a client to judge the interviewer as being 
interested in him and his problem. Four possibilities were raised. These were 
that, if an interviewer is interested: (a) he will be motivated to be thorough 
and not overlook anything important; (b) he will provide the client with 
gratification and enjoyment; (c) he will be motivated to do what the client 
wants and hence give the client power over him, or (d) he will want to see 
the client until the problem is solved, and hence not “abandon” the client. 
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Measurements for these factors were also obtained from the forced-choice 
part of the post-interview interview. Clients sorted each of the following 
statements jou a five-point scale from “Definitely true” to “Definitely not 
true’’; “I was left with the feeling . . .” (a) ““. . . that nothing important was 
or would be overlooked” (thoroughness), (b) “. . . of having enjoyed being 
with him/her” (immediate gratifications), (c) “. . . that I could get him/her 
to do what I felt I needed” (power), (d) “. . . that he/she would want to 
continue seeing me until my problem would be solved” (no abandonment). 
The importance attached to each of these was also measured by having the 
client indicate which, to him, was the most important feeling to be left with, 
the next most important, etc. Ninety-four per cent of the clients rated as 
most important either the interviewer's wanting to continue to see them or 
his not overlooking anything important, with 58 per cent rating the former 
as most important and 36 per cent rating the latter as most important. Accord- 
ingly, we have decided to focus upon these two perceptions of the inter- 
viewer's motivations and future role. 

An index was constructed for each judgment such that the degree of 
certainty about the interviewer's motivation was corrected by its import- 
ance to the client. Thus, “Definitely true” was scored + 2; “Definitely not 
true”, 2. Of the four statements presented to the client for ratings of pe Bs 


importance, the score for the one rated “most important” was multiplied 
by 4; for the one rated “next most important’, by 3; and so forth.* These 


measures were then correlated with the indices of the nature of the commit- 
ment to the interviewer. 

The associations obtained yield further indication of the differential orien- 
tation involved in the two kinds of commitment. Thus, the client’s desire 
to see the interviewer again correlated with a perception that the interviewer 
will want to go on seeing him (r-tet. -51, P<-o1) but is relatively independent 
of the interviewer's expected thoroughness (r-tet. -20, P<-20). Willingness 
to follow the interviewer's advice relates to the expectation that the inter- 
viewer will be thorough (r-tet. -30, P<-o5), but not to the expectation that 
he is desirous of continuing to see the client (r-tet. +13, P<-50). In general, 
it appears that expectations of the future have a relationship to the kinds of 
commitment experienced. 

Since this is so, one might next ask what experiences in the interview 
seem to influence these expectations. Each has associations with a number 
of the global judgments about the interview, of course. Of particular interest, 
however, is the question whether the kinds of tension-changes reported as 
experienced seem to influence these judgments about the future. Relation- 
ship-centered satisfactions are associated with the conception of the inter- 
viewer as wanting to continue to see the client (r-tet. -51, P<-o1); they show 


s. The fruitfulness of correcting future expectations with potency has also been demonstrated in 
phenomena of level of aspiration (8). 
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no relationship to expectations about the interviewer's thoroughness (r-tet. 
‘08, P<+70). On the other hand, problem-centered satisfactions relate to the 
latter variable (r-tet. -32, P<-o1), but seem relatively independent of judg- 
ments about the interviewer's motivation to continue the relationship 
(r-tet. -22, P<+20). 

Summing up the findings of this section, it appears that our preliminary 
formulation of the interview process was reasonable in the light of the data 
obtained. Commitment to the interviewer appears influenced, at least in 
part, by the salient experiences the client has in the interview, and the global 
judgments into which he has integrated his experiences. A significant judg- 
ment arrived at concerns the expectations about the role of the interviewer 
with respect to the client and his problem in the future, and this, too, appears 
to be influenced by the kinds of experience the client has had in the initial 
interview with him. Advances beyond the preliminary formulation seem to 
lie in two directions: (a) Methodologically, it has proved possible to demon- 
strate some of these relationships on the basis of research interviews with 
clients; (b) Conceptually, there is considerable indication that “commitment” 
is not a unitary dimension, but that willingness to continue contact and 
feelings about being influenced are separable components, each being the 
product of a somewhat independent set of experiences. 

Finally, we shall report a small attempt to validate one of the measures 
of commitment on the basis of actual client behavior. Commitment, as we 
have defined it, involves a felt motivation toward the interviewer. As such, 
the most accurate measurement of it would be obtained from an adequately 
elicited report by the client. Actual behavior is another matter, influenceable 
by many other factors. Nevertheless, one might also anticipate that such 
motivation would reflect itself to some extent in actual behavior. Accord- 
ingly, we decided to investigate whether there was any relationship between 
the client’s stated willingness to see the potential helper again, and whether 
or not he returned for Rahiee interviews. 

A follow-up was done with the cooperation of the various helping 
settings, seeking information about which clients returned. Included in our 
information were reasons for not returning such as: “referred to another 
agency or helping resource’, “problem was solved in the first interview’, 
“don’t know’, “no record”, and “other”. A number of subjects were 
eliminated from study either because there was no reason to return, by 
mutual agreement of client and interviewer, or because there were strong 
reasons for returning that were quite extrinsic to the client’s feelings toward 
the potential helper. For example, the initial contact at the medical clinic 
usually involved diagnostic test, and the client had to return to get the results. 
Cases seen in admissions counseling at the University had to return, if ad- 
mitted, in order to complete the admissions process. There was a remainder 
of 77 clients who were not eliminated by obvious factors. Table 3 shows the 
results of the follow-up study. 
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TABLE 3 THE SCORES OF RETURNEES AND NONRETURNEES ON 
WILLINGNESS TO SEE A PARTICULAR INTERVIEWER AGAIN 


Returnees Nonreturnees 
No. o No. wy 


/0 


Feeling about Interviewer 


. Would want very much to see this person again 30°4 
. Would prefer to see this person again 39°1 
. Would consider seeing this person again 7 8°7 
. Would not matter one way or the other whether it 

was this person . ‘ 217 
. Would prefer not to see this person again o ) 


In keeping with the strong trend toward favorable ratings of the helping 
persons involved, we note that about 70 per cent of the clients included 
returned for further interviews. Over the total distributions, the difference 
in ratings between returnees and nonreturnees is not statistically reliable. 
However, there is a trend toward a difference between the groups, and the 
difference between those making the extreme ratings, i.c. alternatives 1. and 
4., is reliable at less than -os (Fisher’s Exact Test). 

Taking into account the fact that clients from the family agencies were 
seen in intake and understood they might not have the same worker should 
they return, it seems likely that the relationship obtained represents, to an 
unknown degree, an underestimate. On the whole, the results may be 


regarded as suggestive of the validity of using stated feelings as a measure 
of commitment to the interviewer, although with these subjects the precision 
of our index for predicting behavior leaves much to be desired. 


4. INTERRELATIONSHIPS AMONG DIMENSIONS OF THE INTERVIEW EXPERIENCE 


In the model of the interview with which we began our studies, we con- 
ceived of the life-space relatively simply: for the “typical client’’ the initial 
interview involves a more or less conscious and clearly seen “goal” toward 
which he feels he can move more readily with the helping person than 
without him; he has needs coordinated to this goal and will experience 
tension reduction or increase as he feels that, as a result of his interview, he 
has moved toward or away from it. It is true that he is also likely to be aware 
of his relationship with the helping person, but originally we felt the signific- 
ance of this to the client would lie mostly in its relevance to his estimation 
of how likely he was to be helped toward the goal. As we indicated in the 
introduction, this conception, while theoretically plausible, was already begin- 
ning to break down for us during the period of our pilot studies. The interest 
of clients in the relationship seemed a good deal more than incidental to the 
problem solution, and to represent it as such might involve a distortion or 
a premature oversimplification of the problem to be investigated. This im- 
pression was further reinforced by some of the evidence of independence 
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among facets of the interview of the data reported above. At the same time, 
there are also many statistically reliable interdependences visible, and it be- 
came evident that only from a review of relations among all our indices could 
we hope to sort things out. 

The data did not appear to justify the expense of a factor analysis, and we 
compromised on a cluster-analysis. This was done by the use of a rubber ball 
and colored pins as visual aids, locating indices in accordance with their 
relative sini ri with two that were chosen as focal. These were the two 


indices relating to commitment to the helping person: “Willingness to follow 
the interviewer's advice” and “Willingness to see the interviewer again”. 
The matrix of intercorrelations (tetrachoric rs) is given in Table 4. 


TABLE 4 MATRIX OF TETRACHORIC CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
DIMENSIONS OF THE INTERVIEW* 


. Relationship tension-changes 
. C’s willingness to see I again 
. I's expected desire to see C 

again 7 a Factor-A 
. Likability of I 

5. C’s ease 

. Communications were 

understood 
. I's interest in C 
. C’s freedom to reveal self 
. I's interest in helping situation - ‘ 
. Felt progress "IQ *40 +22 +40 +40 +24 *48 +44 * Factor-B 
. Problem was clarified 
. I's expected thoroughness 
. C’s willingness to follow I's 

advice ’ ‘09°13 —*02° ‘09 ° 
. Problem-centered tension- 

changes "25°27 °22 “11 °58 °27 -* 
. C’s felt power in the relation- 

ship P ‘ 07 * +48 ‘02: 
. I's ease . 0§ "16 * ‘27 *40 ° 


* C is Client; I is Interviewer. 


An inspection of Table 4 reveals two major clusters of indices, which we 
have labeled Factor-A and Factor-B. Included in Factor-A are dimensions 
that correlate with willingness to sce the interviewer again, with likability 
of the interviewer, or with other indices that are correlated with them. These 
are: felt progress, client’s ease in the relationship, interest of the interviewer 
in the client as a person, interest of the interviewer in the helping situation, 
the understanding of each other’s communications, freedom to reveal self, 
anticipated desire of the interviewer to see the client again, and client’s 
willingness to see the interviewer again. One might also note that these are 
all correlated with relationship-centered tension-changes except felt progress, 
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understanding of communications, and the interviewer's interest in the 
helping situation. 

The other cluster, labeled Factor-B, forms around achieved cognitive 
clarity and willingness to follow an interviewer's advice. Forming this cluster 
are: felt progress, achieved cognitive clarity, interest of the interviewer in 
the helping situation, freedom to reveal self, willingness to follow the inter- 
viewer s advice, and the anticipated thoroughness of the interviewer. These 
indices are all correlated with the problem-centered tension-changes, except 
for willingness to follow advice and the interviewer's interest in the helping 
situation. 

Some of these indices, however, belong to both clusters. These are: felt 
progress, interest of the interviewer in the helping situation, and freedom to 
reveal self, 

Finally, two indices belong to neither cluster. These are: the client’s felt 
power in the relationship, and the interviewer's ease in the relationship. 

The effectiveness of the above groupings is supported by the following: 
(a) of the 36 intercorrelations among the Factor-A indices, 31 are significant 
at the 5 per cent level or better by chi-square test; (b) of the 15 intercor- 
relations among the Factor-B indices, 13 are significant at the 5 per cent level; 
(c) of the 18 intercorrelations among the Factor-A indices and the “pure” 
Factor-B indices, only 4 are significant at the 5 per cent level or better. 

Beyond answering the empirical question of which indices of an interview 
belong to which discriminable dimension, what might this matrix mean? To 
what clarification of our theoretical model does it lend itself? 

The basis of analysing the data into clusters was the kinds of commitment 
that the clients made. These we have regarded as issues of the third time- 
phase, that is, following the initial interview. The clusters related to the two 
kinds of commitment appear to be, in our present terminology, Relation- 
ship-centered, i.e. Factor-A; and Problem-centered, i.c. Factor-B. The 
dominant dimension in the Relationship-centered cluster is “The interviewer 
was likable”, which correlates highly with all the other judgments. In the 
Problem-centered cluster, the dominant dimension is “Nature of the problem 
was clarified.” 

Likability of the interviewer may be thought of as indicating, conceptu- 
ally, the valence of the interviewer, or more properly, the interviewer’s value 
in satisfying the client’s relationship needs. To test the hypothesis that the 
likability of the interviewer is associated with satisfactions experienced from 
a relationship with him, we correlated the item, “I felt he liked me”, (which 
is part of the index for “Interviewer was interested in client as a person’’) 
with the valence index. The tetrachoric correlation was +:55 (P<-oo1). 
Liking for the interviewer also correlates with relationship-centered satis- 
factions. 

With respect to experienced locomotion toward problem solution, two 
fairly direct measures are available. These are: “There was progress in solving 
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the problem” and “Nature of the problem was clarified.’’ Both of these 
related to problem-centered tension-changes, as one would expect, since one 
can experience tension-reduction with respect to a goal either by locomotion 
or by structuring-restructuring the field. Of the two, however, only the 
measure of achieved cognitive clarity is a “pure’’ Factor-B item. 

It seems plausible, therefore, that in the initial interview there are typic- 
ally not one, but two goals simultaneously present: one is that of achieving 
a solution of one’s problem; the other, that of receiving certain kinds of social 
satisfaction from a relationship with the helping person. Connected with a 
feeling of locomotion aie the first are experiences having to do with 
actually locomoting, or with structuring or restructuring the cognitive field. 
Connected with the other are experiences of being liked, of being given to; 
e.g. the relationship between felt locomotion toward problem solution and 
valence of the interviewer, and so forth. These goals and the paths coordin- 
ated to them evidently contain some common elements, and some inde- 
pendent ones. How shall we describe their joint presence conceptually? To 
formulate this as an overlapping situation for the client would imply that the 
potencies of the fields are in inverse relationship and therefore that progress 
toward one goal either has nothing to do with the other, or is negatively 
related. Yet, the correlations obtained among indices are nearly all positive. 
This, however, is for the total interview experience. It is still possible that 
nonmeasurable momentary shifts in potency occurred at specific times during 
the interview, making it justifiable to regard the interview as an overlapping 
situation. It seems best at this time to regard the total interview proper, 
taken as one time unit, as a single situation with two goals, and a path that 
is partly common to both, but only partly. The bifurcated path implied by 
the relationships obtained has the characteristic that locomotion beyond the 
common regions can simultaneously occur on both branches. Although this 
is, strictly speaking, a conceptual oddity, it must be necessary for describing 
many situations that last for some time and involve the copresence of two or 
more goals, if the potencies of the goals fluctuate. We are inclined to label 
the common path as a third major dimension of the interview, namely, an 
Overlapping or Communication dimension. 

It is important to recognize that the conceptual model here proposed 
emerged from a single study. A limitation that might prove most crucial 
for future modifications is the fact that nearly all interviews were at least 
somewhat “successful”, with positive locomotion toward one or both 
goals. We can only speculate about a model for a sample of frustrating 
interviews. 


F. DISCUSSION AND TENTATIVE CONCLUSION 


This was an exploratory field study, aimed primarily at secking clarifica- 
tion of the problem area for further research. The results are based entirely 
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on associations obtained in circumstances that make the assessment of cause- 
effect relationships difficult. The reader will also have noted that it would be 
difficult to estimate the clinical population to which our results can be pro- 
jected, and the fact that direct observation by some third person of what 
actually occurred in the interviews described to us by the clients was not 
possible. Our interest has been in the client’s life-space before, during, and 
immediately following the interview, but our point of actual data-collection 
has been the latter phase. 

With these limitations in mind, we shall now attempt an integration of 
the results of this field study in the terms that have come to seem to us a 
fruitful way to formulate the problem area under consideration. We began 
with two broad questions: (a) Are there any gencral principles concerning 
the determinants of the formation of a relationship between a client and a 
helper, or is this so heavily dependent on individual differences related to 
the personalities and the kind of help sought that no general statements can 
be made? (b) What determines whether or not a client forms “a relationship” 
with a helping person, and what can we learn about what this relationship 
entails? 

On the basis of the results of this study, it is evident that there are some 
general principles one can state about the process of relationship-formation, 
even at the level of our relatively phenotypical data. A high proportion of 
statistically reliable intercorrelations has been found in data from a deliber- 
ately heterogeneous population. It is also to be noted that there were no 
contradictions in trends of relationships obtained when results from various 
settings were compared with each other, even though some settings involved 
markedly different kinds of subject who came for kinds of help very diver- 
gent from some others. The finding that there are some general principles 
does not rule out the probability that individual differences related to kind 
of personality may also exist.* But we continue to feel that it is most efficient 
to begin with the investigation of the “universals”, moving on from there 
to the study of individual differences produced by personality variables, etc. 

What are some of the general principles? The following paradigm is 
proposed as a fruitful guide to the study of the process by which a relation- 
ship to a potentially helpful person occurs: 


1. The client enters the interview situation with a variety of more or 
less conscious and more or less explicit goals, needs, and expectations, 
which provide a matrix influencing how the interview will be experi- 
enced, how the interviewer will be conceived, and what kind of 
relationship will be formed with him. 


6. In subsequent laboratory studies, it has been shown that the kind of relationship needs and the kind 
of expectation about an interviewer with which a client enters the interview may affect how he experi- 
ences it (2, 4). 
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2. In the course of the interview, the client observes and experiences a 
number of actions by the interviewer. 

. Some of these behaviors of the interviewer lead to tension-changes 
within the client. 

. Such tension-changes and associated cognitions are integrated into a 
variety of more or less explicit “global judgments” about the interview 
and the interviewer. 

. At least in part, on the basis of the immediately past experience, the 
client formulates expectations about what future contacts with the 
interviewer promise for him; and, 

. Comes to a sort of “decision” about whether he will commit himself 
and his problem to the interviewer, and in what direction this com- 
mitment will take place. 


No attempt was made in the present study to investigate the effects of 
the pre-interview sect on the subsequent process. Data were gathered with 
respect to what actions and attributes of the interviewer are likely to be noted 
by ‘‘an average client’’ in the course of an initial interview. 

From client reports of tension-changes experienced and of actions and 
attributes related to them, the probable value of this way of conceptualizing 
the interview was further supported. Certain attributes of the interviewer; 
e.g. competency, ability to help the client gain insight, were predominantly 
associated with problem-centered tension-change; others; e.g. being unhur- 
ried, sincere, benign, responsive, with relationship-centered tension-change. 
Probably of greater interest to the clinician is the listing we are able to report 
above of specific actions of the interviewer leading to felt locomotion in each 
of these fields. 

Although relationships between specific actions reported and tension- 
changes were found in this study, we did not find specific actions that deter- 
mined, by themselves, molar judgments about the interview and the inter- 
viewer. For a “global judgment” to be affected, it is likely there needs to be 
a complex accumulation of specific cues, all tending in a similar direction of 
client experience. 

It has been found possible, in this study, to delineate a number of “global 
judgments” about the interview experience and to obtain indices of them 
from questions that have been meaningful to a wide variety of subjects. A 
number of indices were associated only with problem-centered satisfactions, 
a number only with relationship-centered satisfactions, a number with both 
—and a number with neither. Similar polarizations were observed when we 
examined the client’s estimates about what he could expect of the interviewer 
in the future, and whether or not (and in what way) he wished to commit 
himself to the interviewer. 

The cluster of judgments that we have labeled Relationship-centered 
includes indices that correlate with the client’s willingness to see the interviewer 
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again, or else with other indices that do. These are mainly: “likability” of 
the interviewer, client’s ease in the relationship, interest of the interviewer 
in the client as a person, and the judgment that the interviewer wants to see 
the client again. All of these are associated with relationship-centered satis- 
factions. 

Judgments labeled Problem-centered include indices related primarily to 
client’s willingness to follow the interviewer's advice. Forming this cluster are: 
achieved cognitive clarity and the anticipated thoroughness of the inter- 
viewer. These are associated with problem-centered satisfactions. 

The indices that appear to be common to the two fields and that therefore 
may be coordinated to a path to either kind of satisfaction with the interview 
are of special interest. They are: felt progress, experienced freedom to reveal 
self, interest of the interviewer in the hel ing situation, and the understanding 
of each other’s communications. We Eibeled these the “Overlapping” or 
Communication indices. The indices that related to neither cluster were: the 
client’s felt power in the relationship and the interviewer's ease in the 
relationship. 

In our preliminary analyses of the problem of relationship-formation we 
had anita that for satisfaction with the interview to occur, and for 
generalized commitment to take place, the client must conceive of the inter- 
viewer as competent to help and as interested in helping. We had assumed 
that interest in helping was the key issue in perceived “warmth” of the inter- 
viewer, and that this would have much to a with estimates about the future 
based on relationship satisfactions during the interview, which would lead 
to estimates about motivation. The evidence from this study has shown the 
need for clarification and specification of these notions. 

It appears that to formulate the significance of the relationship with the 
helper as a person to the client solely in terms of its perceived instrumental 
value for problem solution would not be accurate for a large proportion of 
clients. Rather, satisfactions experienced in the relationship itself seem to have 
much to do with the commitment to maintain a relationship. On the other 
hand, the commitment to be influenced by the helping person entails another 
kind of scrutiny, having more to do with estimates of competency, technical 
skill, and anticipated thoroughness. Evidently for these clients, as for super- 
visors of practitioners, interest is a sine qua non, but Love is Not Enough! 
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EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES 
OF CLIENTS’ REACTIONS 
TO INITIAL INTERVIEWS 


JACOB KOUNIN, NORMAN POLANSKY, BRUCE BIDDLE, 
HERBERT COBURN, AND AUGUSTUS FENN 


I. INTRODUCTION 


This paper is the third in a series reporting studies of the process through 
which people seeking help with problems form relationships with the pro- 
fessional helping persons to whom they have gone. The focus of our interest 


has been on: (a) persons who see themselves as having a personal problem 
which (b) they recognize and for which they have sought help from a person 
whose profession it is to give such help and who have (c) had an initial 
contact with such a person, thereby becoming clients or patients. The client- 
helper relationship is defined as a situation of psychological interdependence 
sufficiently stable to Ses egeog This relationship has been under 


study from the standpoint of the client. We have been curious about what 
experiences in an initial interview determine the set of relevant attitudes about 
the helper which the client acquires in the course of contact with him. 

A Field Study (4) previously reported yielded a number of learnings 
about the process of relationship-formation. From this study, we were able 
to derive a paradigm for the process in initial interviews, beginning with 
needs and expectations the client brought to the situation and ending with 
some beginning insights into the determinants of whether an “appropriate 
relationship” is formed. The present report is of three experiments subsequent 
to the Field Study. These experiments were based, in large part, on hypo- 
theses emerging from the Field Study and involve variables comparable to 
those employed there. 

There were two reasons for the shift to the use of experiments in this 
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research program. (a) Conclusions derived from the Field Study were neces- 
sarily tentative, and we wanted to subject at least some of them to further 
verification under more controlled conditions. (b) It appeared to us virtually 
impossible to bring certain issues under study at all, with data collected in the 
field, so that some sort of experimentation seemed the only approach. 

These reasons are usually acceptable, or even laudable, among researchers, 
but our social work and Foe as colleagues may well wonder why we 
have taken so ineluctable a phenomenon as “relationship” into the artificial 
circumstances of the laboratory. Therefore, we shall begin this paper by 
illustrating a few of the methodological considerations leading to a decision 
to experiment. Following this, we shall describe those aspects of our experi- 
ments which are most germane to the paradigm given in the Conclusion to 
the Field Study. Finally, and because it has seemed most convenient to do 
so with the rest of this paper available as context, we shall describe some 
phenomena that turned up that appear to have significance for the study of 
interpersonal perception in general. 

Let us begin, then, with the pointed question: “Why experiment at all?” 


I}. METHODOLOGICAL ISSUES UNRESOLVED 
IN THE FIELD STUDY 


A practical concern motivating these studies had been the question of 


what difference it makes to clients how a helping person behaves in an initial 
contact. We have assumed that certain specific ways in which an interviewer 
acts are likely to lead to reasonably consistent responses among “most clients’. 
Contrary to some opinion, we assume further that it should be possible to 
isolate which actions, or patterns of acting, are used by most clients as cues 
in drawing inferences about the helper’s motives toward them, or otherwise 
lead to certain predictable attitudes toward the interviewer. 

In the Field Study, an attempt was made to relate specific actions of an 
interviewer to resultant attitudes toward him. Whether or not a particular 
interviewer-action was reported, there was no differentiation between clients 
who judged an interviewer “high” in any attribute and those who judged 
him “low’’. Rather, we found an indirect connection through the qualities 
and changes of affect involved. Global judgments made by clients of the 
interview and the interviewer tended to polarize differentially in terms of 
whether they were related to satisfactions from being with the interviewer 
as an “object”? (Relationship-centered), or from felt movement toward 
solving the problem for which help had been sought (Problem-centered). 
Some judgments related to both (Overlapping or Communication). Clients 
also reported various actions by an interviewer as leading, differentially, to 
tension-changes in one or the other of these two goals. Although the presence 
or absence of particular actions were not found to be related to particular 
global judgments, one might surmise that a pattern of actions leading to a 
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number of tension-changes in one direction or the other would have an effect 
on the associated molar judgments. This is on the general theory that decisions 
on such = gatas depend on the basic affect involved. This hypothesis was, 
as we shall see below, tested in the experiments. Why was such a test 
necessary? 

In the Field Study, the person reporting what had occurred was also the 
person who had experienced the tension-change. Inferences about causal con- 
nections were based entirely on associations. Consequently, we could not 
know whether a given action would have been noted by every client or if 
particular actions were reported only by clients sensitive to tension-change 
in one area or the other. 

That there was cause for concern about selective perception and recall 
can be seen in the following illustration. In the course of our research inter- 
views, an attempt was made to ascertain whether there were differences 
among clients with respect to the needs “usually salient” in their inter- 

ersonal perceptions. They were asked to think about the helping person they 
fad just seen, and then to mention other people they knew who came to 
mind. Following this, we asked them to tell us a little about how they felt 
about each associationee. The statements thus elicited were coded according 
to the need-content visible in each of the three categories: Problem-centered, 
Relationship-centered, Ego-centered. Coding was based on the needs the 
person seemed to elicit in them, and the criteria were similar to those em- 
ployed elsewhere in coding the Post-interview interviews. Thus, if a client 
associated to a Mr. X, and later said he liked Mr. X “because he was so 
friendly to me, he always smiled when I walked by his house’’, the associa- 
tion was coded as representing a Relationship-centered need; if Mr. X was 
described in such terms as “he gave me some good advice about . . .” or “he 
was a good teacher who explained the subject well’, it was coded as repre- 
senting a te anna need, and so forth. (Intercoder reliability was 
81 per cent on a twenty-four item code.) By assigning each client a score for 
each type of need mentioned, and constructing a triangular graph, it was 
possible to separate our clients into “need-types ’. Thus, we had 5 who 
represented, relatively, the “purest’’ Ego-centered, Problem-centered, and 
Relationship-centered types. There were others representing various admix- 
tures. If these need-types could be taken to indicate patterns of enduring 
saliencies in inter-personal perception, dividing the clients in this way should 
account, in part, be how they described the interview experience. 

There was some evidence that it did. Clients labeled Problem-centered 
by the free-association material mentioned relatively more Problem-centered 
satisfactions and dissatisfactions in describing the actual interview they had 
just had than did Relationship-centered clients, and Relationship-centered 
clients mentioned more Relationship-centered tension-changes. Taken over- 
all, the volume of tension-changes in the interview reports that were con- 


gruent with the clients’ need-type was significantly greater than the volume 
Ss 
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of noncongruent tension-changes (the ratio was 418:324, P<-os by chi- 
square test). Hence, there was some reason for concern about selectivity in 
perceiving and recalling, which might be based upon differential sensitivities 
among clients. 

In addition to selective perception and recall one must also consider the 
possible operation of selective reporting. Other evidence strongly suggests that 
clients differentially report satisfactions and dissatisfactions. For example, 
higher satisfaction-ratios are reported by clients when they talk most about 
tension-changes that are congruent with their need-type than when they 
talk most about tension-changes that are noncongruent with their need-type 
(:696 vs. -607, P<-o5). (The satisfaction-ratio is the algebraic sum of tension- 
changes reported—the higher the score the more the reported satisfactions 
and the fewer the reported dissatisfactions.) Further, the greatest amount of 
dissatisfaction is reported by clients when they talk most about what is least 
important and the least amount of dissatisfaction is reported by clients when 
they talk least about what is least important (-607 vs. +756, P<-o1). More 
satisfaction is expressed when they talk least about what is important than 
when they talk least about what is unimportant (-702 vs. +756, P<-05). 

These findings may be interpreted by assuming: (a) that there are stronger 
restraining forces against reporting negative feelings about an interview and 
interviewer than against reporting positive feelings, and (b) that the restrain- 
ing forces against reporting negative feelings about important matters and 


needs are stronger than the restraining forces against reporting negative 
feelings about unimportant matters. 
One might on whether the needs mentioned in free-association 


really indicated enduring predispositions in these clients, or whether they 
reflected, instead, only momentary tension-states remaining unresolved after 
the very recent interview. One piece of evidence was strongly suggestive of 
the latter interpretation. A variety of settings in which professional help was 
offered had been sampled in the Field Study. In gene ‘ral, no consistent inter- 
setting differences hi 7 emerged in analysis of the various data. However, the 
settings did differ significantly with respect to the distribution of clients on 
the free-association material! Gundien was the finding that no client 
from the medical clinic fell into the “pure’’ Ego-centered category, the 
“pure” Problem-centered category, or a combination of the two. (In no 
other setting was there an absence of any one type or combination thereof.) 
All twenty clients from the medical setting mentioned, in free-association, 
needs that were Relationship-centered predominantly, or in combination. 
It seems highly unlikely that all the patients of the medical clinic went pre- 
dominantly to achieve relationship gratifications or that they were so much 
more relationship-oriented in general than the other clients. It seems likely, 
from our impression of the settings involved, that the interviews in the 
medical settings were the most Problem-centered and the least Relationship- 
centered styles of interview, and hence that patients in this setting obtained 
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fewer relationship satisfactions than clients in the other settings. What came 
out so heavily in free-association was indicative of unresolved tension-states. 
The relationship-disappointment, however, was not communicated in re- 
sponse to direct questions in the interview. For example, there were no 
differences among settings in the distribution of scores for resultant satis- 
factions. The operation of selective reporting, in the direction of not indicat- 
ing felt disappointment, was strongly implied. Actually, the sorts of need that 
were prominent in the free-associations would not necessarily be those that 
were typically salient for a client. They might appear salient merely because 
tensions connected with them were left unresolved following the interview. 
Since there is highly suggestive evidence that there are restraining forces 
operating against directly reporting negative feelings about interviewers, 
especially about important matters, these disappointments find expression in 
the free-association material, where these restraining forces are reduced. 

The latter phenomena, if verified, would cause us to urge caution in any 
interpretation of the results of projective measures used after or during a 
significant experience. Subjects’ expressions can reflect frustrations immedi- 
ate to the experience rather than enduringly salient needs. What was the 
impact of these considerations on our research? 

First, so far as the relationships shown between global judgments and 
kind of tension-change, or among global judgments, the findings of the 
Field Study would still hold. The serious problems lay in inferences about 
the psychological sequence previous to the global ratings. 

We were interested in whether varying patterns of behavior by inter- 
viewers—differing interviewing styles—might lead to differential responses 
among most clients. But, from the Field Study, we could not really tell 
whether “most clients” would have responded similarly to the same be- 
havior, or whether the particular behavior reported was noted because of 
the client’s particular needs. Neither could we tell whether the needs deter- 
mining the clients’ observations, and reports, were momentary or indicative 
of enduring saliencies among them. 

A solution that seems obviously adequate would have been to obtain 
independent measures of personality and some sort of ““objective’’ records 
of actual interviews. Even if this were arranged, as it has been in some 
studies, it would not have solved the problem. The effect of clients’ needs, 
momentary or enduring, on any moderately sensitive interviewer is likely 
to be such that clients’ needs and interviewing style will vary together. 
Under such conditions, one can never determine with any great precision 
which of the two factors “caused” the way the client experienced the inter- 
view. Only in an experiment could we systematically vary clients’ needs and 
expectations while holding the interviewer's style constant, and vice versa. 

Each of the three experiments that we shall summarize here involved a 
study of the effects of varying interviewing styles, under controlled con- 
ditions, on judgments about the interview and interviewer. In cach case, also, 
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a study was made of the effects of an exposure to an identical interview 
experience on subjects bringing differing needs or expectations to the 
interview. 


lil, THE PROBLEMS STUDIED 


In addition to testing further some of the associations found in the Field 
Study, each of the experiments was conducted in order to study some issues 
unique to it. Therefore, the questions the experiments were designed to 
answer will be summarized at this point. 


A. THE BIDDLE STUDY 


The Biddle study (1) was an application of social expectation theory to 
the initial interview between a client and a counselor. This research sought 
to determine in what manner a client’s judgments about an initial interview 
are differentially dependent on two different styles of counseling, two differ- 
ent kinds of client-expectations with respect to counseling, and two different 
kinds of power relationships between the client and the counselor. 

The two styles of counseling were: Problem-centered and Relationship- 
centered. A Problem-centered style of counseling was defined as one utilizing 
those counselor behaviors found in the Field Study to be associated with 
Problem-centered tension-change; Relationship-centered style was defined 
similarly. Client-expectations about what style is “to be expected” were of 


the same two kinds. This made possible a test of a hypotheses — rela- 


tionship-formation to conformity with expectations. The power relation- 
ships were studied by having two kinds of counselor roles: one was “power- 
free’, in which the counselor was a specialist with no other role than that of 
a helper; the other was a role in which the counselor had power over other 
aspects of the client’s life-space by having something to do with letters of 
recommendation, job assignment, and client-evaluation. 


B. THE COBURN STUDY 


The Coburn study (2) was also a comparison of the effectiveness of 
Relationship-centered and Problem-centered styles of counseling in the 
initial interview. Clients also differed with respect to the direction of their 
predispositions for either style of counseling. Coburn studied the influence 
of more enduring personality needs—for Problem-centered or Relationship- 
centered kinds of social relationships in general—as well as of more momen- 
tary kinds of needs as reflected in specific preferences for kinds of counselin 

In addition, he dichotomized the Relationship-centered style of abil 
ing and the Relationship-centered kind of client as Passive and Active, 
corresponding to two forms of relationship tension-changes identified in the 
Field Study. A Passive Relationship-centered tension-change was defined as 
a change in an inner state of tension related to passive-dependent relationship 
needs—needs affected by a client’s passively receiving these supplies without 
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having to do anything to receive them. Corresponding counselor behaviors 
were: offering and lighting a cigarette, offering a seat, and the like. An Active 
Relationship-centered tension-change was also defined as a change in an inner 
state of tension of a client’s relationship needs. In contrast to the passive role, 
the client in this case was seen as enn doing something to “carn” relation- 
ship supplies from the helper. Corresponding sas 2 behaviors were: 
attentive listening, permitting client freedom in focusing regions of discussion, 
and the like. 

The Coburn study, then, studied the effectiveness of three styles of coun- 
seling as these were experienced by clients with three kinds of predispositions. 


C. THE FENN STUDY 


The Fenn study (3) undertook to study the meanings of “Understanding” 
in a helping relationship—partly because of its importance in the total picture 
of communication between people and partly because the Field Study Loved 
that “Understanding”’ as an attribute of professional helpers was one of the 
most frequently mentioned (and most frequently mentioned as “most 
important’) descriptions of interviewers given by clients. 

Phenomenologically, the statement that an interviewer was “under- 
standing” could mean different things to different clients. Important varia- 
tions in meaning involved: 1. The direction of the helper’s focus of attention, 
i.e. what is understood. The focus could be either on the needs of the client 
regarded as what is in him as a person, or on goals and circumstances regarded 
as regions in the situation of the person. 2. The kind of attention, i.e. how a 
thing is understood. There is understanding of a sympathetic, shared-feeling 
nature; there is also understanding having the character of cognitive, intel- 
lectualized knowledge of the client and his problem. 

Actually, then, Fenn studied the comparative influence of four kinds of 
counseling styles upon clients’ judgments of initial interviews. These were: 
understanding of the person through shared feeling and empathy, under- 
standing of the person through knowledge, understanding of the situation 
through empathy, and understanding of the situation through knowledge. 

Fenn also studied the influence of two kinds of personality structures upon 
reactions to varying counseling styles. Subjects differed along the dimension 
of Centrality-Peripherality—of psychological inviolacy and anti-introcep- 
tiveness. Central subjects were Jehned as those who make inner layers of 
their personality accessible to themselves and open to communication with 
others. Peripheral subjects, on the other hand, prefer only the surface regions 
of their personality to be made accessible and open to communication. 


IV. METHODS 
A. Varying Interviewing Style with Role-play 
Since it seemed impossible, within the scope of professional ethics and 
other limitations, to test our hypotheses in real counseling situations, it was 
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decided to expose subjects to varying counselor behaviors in a controlled 
fashion by means of a role-playing technique whereby audiences of subjects 
would observe professional actors in standardized counseling situations. 
Experimental counseling sessions were designed in such a way as to have 
a maximum of realism, believability, and involvement for audiences of our, 
subjects. 

All subjects used were students in the undergraduate educational psycho- 
logy courses of the College of Education of Wayne University. All were 
engaged in student teaching at the time of the experiments. In order to 
develop scripts presenting clients with whom they could identify, a survey 
was taken of the most common problems faced by student teachers. Plays, 
involving a student teacher who comes to see a university counselor for help, 
were based upon these problems. These were: problems of maintaining 
discipline, concerns about adequacy in managing and motivating groups of 
re and relations with their classroom critic teachers. 

Scripts approximating ten minutes were then written. In all conditions 
of each experiment, the problems the student brought to the counselor were 
the same. Moreover, it was possible to devise scripts so that, in all conditions, 
the actor in the student role said the same things and behaved in the same 
manner. The counselors’ behaviors, however, were varied. Thus, Biddle had 
two scripts of a first counseling session between a male student teacher and 
a male university counselor in which both students said the same things, but 
the counselor in one reacted in a Relationship-centered style and the coun- 
sclor in the other in a Problem-centered style. Coburn developed three 
scripts and Fenn four. One pair of professional actors was assigned to each 
of the three experiments. Thus, in all conditions of any one experiment, the 
persons playing the roles were the same, and the conduct of the client was 
held constant. Only the style of counseling was varied, and this along a 
particular dimension. 

Dress rehearsals of the counseling sessions were held before classes com- 
parable to the ones to be used in the experiments proper. Following these, 
the pretest audiences filled out forms indicating the plays’ believability, 
whether they perceived the kinds of counseling intended to be demonstrated, 
and whether they could identify with the counselee depicted. Analysis of the 
written data and group interviews with the audiences indicated the effective- 
ness of the plays in alt these respects. 

It should be noted, especially when comparing the Problem-centered 
plays with the Relationship-centered plays, that the behavior of the Problem- 
centered counselor was not anti-Relationship-centered. For the sake of 
realism, the Problem-centered counselor could not be nasty or anti-social; 
he had to maintain communication and to pay attention and could not be 
depicted looking out of the window or reading a newspaper while the 
counselee was talking. His style, however, concentrated on such techniques 
as clarifications of the problem and of the treatment. Nor could the Relation- 
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ship-centered counselor be anti-Problem-centered. He had to accept the 
counselee’s problem as important and could not completely deviate from the 
subject. His style, however, contained deliberately planted social amenities 
at various points in the interview, such as introducing himself, offering a 
cigarette and sharing an ash tray, smiling, being sensitive to possible discom- 
forts of the client by showing him where to put his books and his coat, 
and referring to him by name. The choice of actions to be included in the 
script was based on the reports by clients interviewed in the Ficld Study. 
For instance, certain counselor behaviors were frequently associated with 
relationship-satisfactions. A number of these actions were made part of the 
Relationship-centered scripts.? 


B. Measurement of Variations in Subjects’ Needs and Expectations 


In the Fenn and Coburn studies, similar measurements for client-predis- 
positions were developed. Both enduring personality characteristics and 
differences in specific preferences as to counselor style were measured prior 
to the presentations of skits. Enduring needs probably relevant to feelings 
in an interview were elicited through a 32-item sentence-completion test, 
with most of the items referring to a hypothetical counseling session. Prefer- 
ences concerning counseling were picked up by a questionnaire. This involved 
thirty-five statements descriptive of possible counselor behaviors, which the 
subject rated on a five-point scale from being “Very important” to him that 
a counselor should act in a certain way to “Definitely not important”. 

Fenn’s measurements were aimed at dividing subjects into dichotomous 
groups on the dimension of Centrality-Peripherality: the relative openness 
to communication of central regions. Some pertinent sentence-completion 
items were: when the counselor asked him very personal questions, the client 

; if Charles (or Alice—there were separate forms for men and for 
women) thought deeply about his real inner self, he would ; a per- 
son’s deep inner needs are ; and the like. Examples of items from the 
questionnaire that he used were: be interested in my personal life, show an 
interest about my inner needs and ambitions, limit his discussion to the 
problem I present, etc. 

The sentence-completion tests were scored, independently, by two raters. 
One rater classified all of the 114 subjects as either Central or Peripheral; the 
second was unable to classify 21 of them. They agreed on 80 per cent of the 
cases they both classified. The determinations of relative Centrality-Peri- 
pherality by the preference scale agreed with those of the sentence-completion 
test in 80-9 per cent of the 114 cases. Retest reliability of the preference scale 
was: r= +874. Final selection of cases to compose each experimental group 
was made by selecting the ten most Cina and the ten most Peripheral 


2. For brevity, actual scripts used are not reported here. Information about these scripts can be had 
from Dr. Kounin. 
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subjects on the basis of the preference scale scores, so long as the assignments 
did not conflict with ratings derived from the sentence-completion test. The 
eighty cases resulting made up the final population of Fenn’s overall experi- 
ment. There were no differences in preference scores among the four groups 
that he used in his various experimental conditions. 

The Coburn study required the identification of three types of subjects, 
according to enduring needs and preferences about interviews. These were: 
Relationship-centered passive (RP), Relationship-centered active (RA), and 
Problem-centered (P). Items from the preference scale he used included: be 
concerned about me, be kind and gentle, remember my name (for RP); let 
me talk about whatever I want to, be a good listener, tell me something 
about himself (for RA); explain why he asks the questions he does, give me 
some idea of what to expect from counseling, get me to understand what the 
trouble is (for P). Overall “clinical” typing was used in basing classifications 
on the sentence-completion test, with special attention given to such items as: 


when the counselor smiled at me - when the counselor offered to 

mr ; together the counselor and Mary ; when the counselor 
bd “ , ” . 

said, “‘Let’s get to the problem, ; and the like. On the sentence- 


completion test, two independent raters agreed on subject-classification in 
60 per cent of go cases. One rater agreed with the determinations from the 
preference scale in 74°4 per cent of the cases; the second, in 71-1 per cent. In 
88-8 per cent of the cases, assignment by score on the preference scale agreed 
with one or both of the raters’ evaluations on the basis of the sentence- 
completion test. It was therefore decided that the determination of need-type 
by sg preference scale alone would be justified. Test-retest correlations of 
the three dimensions on the preference scale were -882, -870, and -867. A 
chi-square test of differences among the subjects in the nine experimental 
conditions used by Coburn indicated the experimental groups were very 
homogeneous with respect to distribution of types of subjects. 

Biddle constructed a scale to determine subjects’ expectations about the 
degree to which counselors would be Problem-centered or Relationship- 
centered, Subjects were required to perform two operations. They first 
“built” an interval scale of six pretested attitudes by placing cach of these 
attitudes on a line marked with equal intervals and running from “Extremely 
Problem-centered” to “Extremely Relationship-centered”. The extremely 
Problem-centered counselor held an attitude described as: “What I want 
most from life is to do a job well, and I can do this job. I would be unhappy 
in my counseling unless | could make contributions to the field from time to 
time, so | am primarily concerned with the new problems my clients bring 
to me. I don’t usually remember my clients five minutes after they leave the 
office. And if clients hail me on the street, I usually don’t recognize them.” 
The extremely Relationship-centered counselor held an attitude described as: 
“I suspect that, to be perfectly honest, I simply love people. Why, unless 
I could count most of my clients as personal friends, I'd be an utter failure 
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as a counselor. I don’t believe I have utterly forgotten the name of a client; 
and I feel that I am a success in life most when clients invite me over for 
dinner and we really can get to know each other. I can never remember the 
problems they bring.” They then estimated the percentage of counselors who 
would hold each of these attitudes toward counseling. Subjects were then 
divided into groups holding Relationship-centered and Problem-centered 
expectations by two methods, each method constituting a separate experi- 
ment. In the first, or Noninduced experiment, subjects were separated accord- 
ing to their average expectations. In the second, or Induced experiment, sub- 
jects were given planted “results” of a “survey” of counselors that led them 
to believe that professional counselors overwhelmingly favored either Prob- 
lem-centered or Relationship-centered styles of counseling. (Subjects were 
subsequently disabused of these mistaken “‘data’’.) For the Noninduced ex- 
periment, expectations were remeasured after subjects witnessed the plays, 
while for the Induced experiment, expectations were measured both before 
and after the expectation-inductions. Reliability for the first operation (the 
placement of attitudes) varied from attitude to attitude, but the overall 
reliability was r=-858. The overall reliability of the second operation (the 
assignment of a percentage of counselors holding cach attitude) was r= +64. 


C. Measurement of Dependent Variables 


The dependent variables in the experiments included many of the same 
“global’’ judgments of the interviewer and the interview whose relationships 
had been explored in the Field Study.* Items out of which indices had been 
constructed in the Field Study were used again, changed in tense and mood 
to fit the altered situation. A few new indices or items were added in the 
experiments in order to study new issues raised by each. However, it was 
possible to have most measures of “‘effects’” completely comparable both in 
the Field Study and in the experiments, and it is on these comparable indices 
that we shall focus in the present paper. 


D. General Procedure 


The three experiments followed a similar procedure. Subjects were all 
members of different sections of an undergraduate educational psychology 
course who were currently engaging in student teaching at some public 
school. Different groups of sections were used in each experiment, so that 
the various study populations were mutually independent. 

The experiments proper were completed within a one-week period. Each 
play was presented to an intact group of students. The first session with a 
group was devoted to obtaining measures of client-predispositions: need- 
types, personality-structure types, and expectation classifications. The second 
session with a group consisted of: 1. the administration of the premeasures 


3. These indices are listed in Table 1 of the Field Study (4). 
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of the dependent variables (how they thought they would feel about a 
hypothetical initial interview with a professional counselor—in the Biddle 
a experiment, these were administered in the first session), 2. the 
presentation of the plays by the professional actors (subjects were instructed 
to identify with the counselee), and 3. the administration of the post- 
measures of the dependent variables (how they would feel after an initial 
interview with this particular counselor). 

All experiments fitted a factorial design, and the data were subsequently 
analysed by analysis of variance and co-variance for Pre-scores, Post-scores, 
and Difference-scores. 


V. RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENTS 
A. Effects of Differences in Interviewing Styles 

The Field Study suggested the following sequence of events in the pro- 
cess of relationship-formation in initial interviews: 1. a client perceives action 
of a counselor, some of which 2. evoke tension-changes in the client, which 
3. influence the kinds of judgments the client makes about the interview and 
the interviewer. The experiments just described provide an opportunity to 
test the inferences drawn from the Field Study more rigorously. What are 
the issues at stake? 

In the first place, there is the basic assumption of a predictability in social 
relationships, at least within one cultural framework. Reactions to the 
behavior of a helping person are only one example of this. The Field Study 
indicated that there are “universal’’ tendencies in reactions to the style in 
which an interview is conducted, irrespective of individual differences among 
clients and the varieties of settings in which help was sought. Secondly, infer- 
ences were drawn about which behaviors of interviewers are used by clients 
as cues determining the reactions they show—which behaviors consistently 
produce similar effects on different clients. Finally, there is, as always, the 
problem of whether the research method and techniques employed were 
adequate to test our hypotheses. 

The dependent variables in the experiments did not include direct mea- 
surement of tension-changes evoked. Rather, the focus was on alterations 
in global judgments made about the interview. The Field Study showed that 
such global judgments do tend to be associated differentially with Relation- 
ship-centered and Problem-centered tension-changes. Measures of the global 
Ps Sa were obtained before and after exposure to one of the experi- 
mental conditions (or plays). The evidence of effect, therefore, was whether 
or not such judgments were changed, and in what way. 

If there is a predictability in social relationships, and if we were successful 
in selecting the relevant behaviors used as cues to make up the styles of 
counscling, then we should expect some differences between the styles of 
counseling, irrespective of individual differences among subjects. On the 
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other hand, a finding of no difference between counseling styles would show 
that either: 1. there is a lack of predictable reactions to behavioral cues in 
social relations—that the issue gf clients react to counselor style is so 
dominated by individual differences that there are no universals, or 2. we 
failed to select the relevant behaviors to include in the plays, or 3. the research 
technique used is inadequate to answer the question. 

Further predictions should be possible if the trichotomization of an initial 
interview is meaningful. If the initial interview can be so regarded, we would 
predict that the Relationship-centered counseling styles would produce 
changes in the Relationship-centered indices but not in the Problem-centered 
index. The changes in the Communication indices should be somewhere 
between those in the other two groups of indices. This latter prediction is 
made because the Communication indices are those which are associated with 
tension-changes in both Preblem and Relationship regions, or with tension- 
changes in neither. The Problem-centered counseling styles should, on the 
other hand, produce changes in the Problem-centered index and not in the 
Relationship-centered indices. 

Those results of the three experiments pertaining to the issues indicated 
above are compiled in Table 1. Results of Coburn’s two kinds of Relation- 
ship-centered plays have been combined. Fenn’s study varied interviewing 
we a along a different dimension. However, his dichotomization of under- 
standing through knowledge and understanding through empathy approxi- 
mated the issue of Problem-centered versus Relationship-centered helping 
interviews.* 

The indices utilized as dependent variables are arranged in this table 
according to the pattern of associations with tension-changes which that 
study had indicated. 

Results of the experiments strongly support the theory that responses to 
differing styles of interviewing are predictable—at least as trends. In each 
case, the Relationship-centered interviewing style led to more favorable 
scores on judgments previously found associated with Relationship-centered 
tension-change, regardless of the enduring personality structures of the 
subjects involved. 

The results do not clearly support our additional hypothesis that the kind 
of judgment affected would vary as the style. The index associated with 
Problem-centered tension-change was not more favorably affected in the 
Problem-centered experimental conditions. Instead, differences were not 
significant and the trend was against the hypothesis. So far as we can tell, 
a major reason for the failure differentially to affect the Problem-centered 
Index was that, in the time allotted and for the kinds of problems used, these 
plays did not give an experience of problem-clarification. Rather, a review 


4. Probability levels reported in this section are all based on F-ratios for the analysis of variance. 
Wherever significant F-ratios were obtained, Bartlett's Test for the Homogeneity of Variance was 
applied. 
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of the high proportion of mean change-scores that were negative indicates 
the Problem-centered plays were simply disappointing, offering satisfaction 
in neither area. 

What can we conclude, therefore, about the “model of the interview” 
advanced from the Field Study? Was the trichotomization into Problem- 
centered, Relationship-centered, and Overlapping (or Communication) areas 
visible in the experiments? It was visible to the extent that the interdepend- 
ence of the Relationship-centered and Communication Indices can be seen 
in the significant differences given in Table 1. The one Problem-centered 
Index is also relatively independent of Relationship-centered tension-change. 

In addition to the comparison of Relationship-centered and Problem- 
centered styles, the Fenn study made possible a comparison of a counseling 
style that ce on the person with a counseling style that focuses on the 
situation. In terms of changes in judgments (difference scores), differences on 
the following two indices were significant at the -os level in favor of the 
Situation-focus style: likability of the counselor and the subjects’ experienced 
freedom to tell good things about themselves. Subjects’ final judgments 
(Post-scores) on three indices were significant at the -os level. When the 
counselor focused on the Situation rather than on the Person, subjects judged 
him to be more at ease, were more willing to follow his advice (both of these 
were Problem-centered indices in the Field Study), and judged him to be 
more “understanding” (an index not used in the Field Study). Apparently, 
subjects tend to react more favorably to a counselor who focuses on their 
situation, rather than on themselves as persons, in first interviews, at least, 
and to apply the term “understanding” to this style. We may say that most 
of the subjects brought a certain amount of first-acquaintance inviolacy to 
the initial interview. 

In summary, the experiments have demonstrated that the association be- 
tween certain actions of an interviewer and certain Relationship-centered 
tension-changes in clients found in the Field Study is a causal relationship— 
that the actions, do, in fact, evoke predicted effects upon the related judg- 
ments. The experiments using Relationship-centered scripts also support the 
kind of trichotomization of an initial interview used in An: the 


data of the Field Study. 


B. The Influence of Subject-predisposition 

The finding that there is a predictability in the reactions of people in a 
social situation—that different subjects react similarly to similar styles of 
helping—does not exclude the additional influence of individual differences. 
Do subjects with different predispositions react differently to a similar style 
of counseling? If we were to know what a client brings to a helping situation, 
either in terms of lasting, enduring needs of his personality or in terms of 
momentary tension-systems and expectations, could we improve our pre- 
diction of how he would react to an interview experience? 
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First, do subjects with different predispositions have different anticipations 
about how they would react to an, as yet, unexperienced counseling session? 
Do different subjects anticipate that they will make different judgments about 
an interview experience? If so, we would expect that the different subject- 
types delineated would differ in their Pre-scores on the various indices. 

The Coburn study showed no significant differences in the Pre-scores 
among any of his three types of subjects on any of the sixteen measures he 
used. Subjects with the stronger Rclationship-centered needs, then, antici- 
pated that they would react no differently to an interview experience from 
the subjects with stronger Problem-centered needs. The Biddle Noninduced 
experiment showed differences significant at the -os level on two of his 
twenty-one Pre-scores. Subjects with expectations that a counselor would 
behave ina Proble ‘m-centered style expected to judge him to be more inter- 
ested in the client’s problem and to make more progress toward solution of 
the problem, than subjects with expectations that a counsclor would behave 
ina Relationship-<c entered style. The differences obtained may be seen as 
validations of the expectation-measurements, rather than as indications that 
subjects with Problem-centered expectations generally expect to feel differ- 
ently after a hypothetical counseling session from subjects with Relation- 
ship-centered expectations. However, two differences out of twenty-one 
measures that are significant at the os level can be expected by chance.* 

The Fenn study, however, showed significant differences between Central 
and Peripheral subjects on seven of sixteen Pre-scores. Central subjects antici- 
pated making more favorable judgments about a hypothetical interview 
experience on the following indices at the -o1 level of statistical significance: 
freedom to reveal self, and liking for the interviewer as a person. At the -05 
level of significance they anticipated making more favorable judgments on 
the following indices: ease of understanding each other’s communications, 
the client’s felt ease in the relationship, the interest of the counselor in the 
client as a person, felt progress in the interview, and willingness to see the 
counselor again. It would appear, then, that the Central-Peripheral dimen- 
sion is tapping a annua dimension of relevance to interviews. Some 
of these indices can be regarded as validations of the personality measure- 
ments. Since Centrality-Peripherality is operationally defined partly as a 
communication style—as making central regions of the personality accessible 
to communication with another—the index of “freedom to reveal self” may 
be seen as a relatively direct validation of the personality measurement. The 
other indices, however, such as anticipated liking for the interviewer and 
anticipated greater progress, do not have such a simple one-to-one relation- 
ship to the content of the personality measurements. 

Of more importance to the question of the influence of client-predisposi- 
tion on judgments of an interview is whether different kinds of subjects 


s. Biddle’s Induced experiment premeasured dependent variables before expectation inductions were 
made, hence the data have no meaning for the topic under discussion. 
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reacted differently to an “actual experience’’ with a counselor. Relevant tests 
here are analyses of variance of Change-scores, and interactions with experi- 
mental conditions. 

In the Biddle Noninduced experiment, the Post-scores of subjects with 
Problem-centered expectations were no different from those of subjects with 
Relationship-centered expectations. In the Induced experiment, however, 
those subjects holding an expectation that the counselor would be Problem- 
centered felt more strongly that the counselor they had seen had been at ease 
in the relationship than did those subjects holding Relationship-centered 
expectations (significant at the -o1 level). Similarly, those holding Relation- 
ship-centered expectations felt that they would more freely reveal good 
things about themselves to the counselor they saw than did those holding 
Problem-centered expectations (P<-05). This difference between Biddle’s 
two experiments was one of the many factors that led him to conclude that 
the expectations for the Induced experiment were perceived as norms by 
subjects. We can therefore conclude that differences in expectation (alone) 
do not affect how subjects will judge an interview and an interviewer; but 
that, under certain conditions, expectations may be formed that—together 
with other factors—may influence the subject’s judgments about an interview. 

In spite of the fact that Central subjects differed significantly from Peri- 
pheral subjects in respect to how they thought they would fee! about an 
interview experience, they responded no differently to the plays, except on 
one index: achieved clarification of problem (significant at the -o¢ level, 
Peripheral subjects less favorable). In other words, although Central subjects 
anticipate more satisfactions from an initial interview than do Peripheral 
subjects, they are likely to be no more satisfied and no more disappointed 
as a result of an actual interview experience. 

Coburn found no significant differences in Post-scores (with the one 
exception of client’s felt progress) between those subjects high in Relation- 
ship-centered needs and preferences and those high in Problem-centered 
needs and preferences. However, significant differences appeared when the 
Passive-Relationship-centered subjects were compared with the others; ic. 
with Active-Relationship-centered and Problem-centered subjects (labeled 
“equalitarian” as a total group). As shown in Table 2, passive-dependent 
subjects were less satisfied with the interview, regardless of the kind of 
interviewing style experienced. 

As to whether we can predict the reactions of clients to initial interviews 
on the basis of knowing the clients’ predispositions, we may summarize as 
follows: 1. Subjects with Problem-centered needs or expectations (alone) 
judge an interview experience no differently from subjects with Relation- 
ship-centered needs or expectations; 2. Central subjects anticipate more from 
an interview than do Peripheral subjects but are no more satisfied or dis- 
appointed as a result of an experienced interview; 3. Subjects with strong 
passive-dependent needs react differently to an interview experience from 
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TABLE 2 EFFECTS OF CLIENT PRE-INTERVIEW PREFERENCES ON 
SELECTED INDICES 


Mean Changes: 
Pre- to Post-Measurement 
Indices 
Passive-Dependent “‘Equalitarian” 
Subjects Subjects 


. “Relationship” Indices 
a. Interviewer was a likable person 
b. Client felt at ease with the interviewer 
c. Interviewer was interested in client as 
a person 


2. “Communication” Indices 
a. Interviewer was interested in the help- 
ing situation 
b. There was progress toward solving 
the problem 
c. Client felt free to reveal himself to 
the interviewer 


3. “Problem” Index 
a. Felt clarification of problem —1'47 — $2 


other subjects. Evidently, a highly dependent person “wants more” from an 
initial interview with a counselor, and is more consistently dissatisfied in the 
Relationship-centered area. 


C. The Influence of Power-role 

One of Biddle’s experimental manipulations pertained to the official role 
of a helping person as this might effect clients’ reactions and judgments. Under 
one set of conditions, the counselor was introduced as having a specialized 
role in which he was said to be assigned by the University solely to counsel 
students without any other supervisory duties—a Nonpower-role. In the other 
set, the counselor was introduced as having the functions of a regular super- 
visor of student teachers, such as grading, placing in training assignments, 
and writing letters of recommendation. This was a Power-role. What effects 
do these differences in role have upon how subjects judge an initial interview 
experience? 

Regardless of whether the counselor behaved in a Relationship-centered 
or a Problem-centered style, subjects judged the Nonpower counselor more 
favorably than the Power counselor. These results were reflected both in how 
subjects anticipated they would feel about a counseling situation and in how 
they actually reported feeling after an initial experience. Subjects anticipated 
that they would make more progress with a nonpowerful counselor than 
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with a powerful one (P<-os in the Noninduced experiment), that they 
would feel more case in the relationship with the counselor (P<-oo1 in the 
Noninduced experiment and <-05 in the Induced experiment), that they 
would feel more free to reveal themselves (P<-oo1, Noninduced and <-os, 
Induced), and that they would feel more free to reveal bad things about 
themselves (P<-o1, Noninduced). These results were also reflected in subject 
responses following the initial interview experience. Subjects felt that the 
nonpowerful gounselor was more at ease (P<-o5, Induced), was more inter- 
ested in the client’s problem (P<-o1, Noninduced), was more understanding 
(P<-o1, Noninduced). They felt more at ease in the relationship (P<-oo1, 
Noninduced and <-o5, Induced), more free to reveal bad things about them- 
selves (P<-o1, Noninduced), and they were more willing to see the coun- 
selor again (P<-os5, Induced). We may conclude that the Power-role of a 
pein does influence the kinds of judgments that a person makes about 
an initial interview with him; the judgments being inversely related to the 
amount of power in the counselor role. 


D. Interactions among Client-predispositions, Counselor style, and Role 


Up to this point, we have discussed the predictability of subjects’ reactions 
to initial interviews as these can be determined from knowing cither coun- 
seling style, counselor roles, or subject-predispositions. Can we improve 
these predictions by knowing two sets of factors? 

Coburn raised the question whether or not subjects experiencing a coun- 
seling style congruent with their needs and preferences would judge an inter- 
view more favorably than subjects experiencing a style not congruent with 
their needs. Problem-centered subjects reacted no more favorably to a 
Problem-centered play than did Relationship-centered subjects and Relation- 
ship-centered subjects reacted no differently to a Relationship-centered play 
from Problem-centered subjects. (There was no statistically significant inter- 
action on any of his sixteen dependent variables.) In other words, knowing 
both the wer 4 of counseling and the predisposition of subjects, we cannot 
predict subjects’ judgments about an interview experience any better than if 
we know only the style of counseling. 

The design of the Fenn study makes possible three kinds of interactions. 
If we know whether subjects are Central or Peripheral, can we differentially 
predict their reactions to counseling sessions that are Knowledge-styled or 
Empathy-styled? Two indices out of sixteen showed interactions significant 
at the -os level. Central subjects who experienced empathic understanding 
judged communications to be best understood and the counselor as being 
most interested in the helping situation, while Central subjects who experi- 
enced intellectual understanding formed least favorable judgments about 
these two factors. Central subjects, however, did not differ from Peripheral 
subjects in how they reacted to counseling styles that focused on the Person 


or on the Situation. The third interaction has to do with whether Empathy 
T 
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or Knowledge styles are used to focus on the Person or on the Situation. The 
following two differences in judgments were significant at the -os level: the 
counselor who focused on the Situation through Knowledge was judged to 
be most at ease in the relationship, while the counselor who focused on the 
Person through Knowledge was judged to be least at ease; a focus on the 
Person through Knowledge, however, resulted in a client feeling most free to 
tell good things about himself. 

Biddle found that subjects who experienced counscling styles that con- 
formed with their expectations judged an interview no differently from 
subjects who experienced counseling styles that did not conform to their 
expectations except when either (a) the counselor had a Power-role, or (b) the 
expectations for counselor behavior had been provided within the structure 
of the experiment (in the Induced experiment). It was in an attempt to 
understand these latter findings that Biddle was led to consider that the 
operation of providing expectations for subjects in the Induced experiment 
actually provided perceived norms. That is, subjects were not only provided 
with a set of expected behaviors for counselors, but they also interpreted 
these to be counselor norms, hence appropriate behaviors for “good” 
counselors.*® 

Thus Biddle found that when the counselor had a Power-role, counselors 
who conformed to subject expectations were seen to be more interested in 
their client’s problems (P<-o1, Noninduced), while subjects said that they 
felt more willing to reveal themselves (P<-os, Induced), and more willing 
to reveal good things about themselves, (P< +os5, Induced), and more willing 
to reveal bad things about themselves (P<-o1, Noninduced). In addition, 
Biddle administered three newly constructed response indices designed to 
cover major problems subjects were actually experiencing in their practice 
teaching (and which were designed to be covered in the plays). Biddle found 
that when the counselor had a Power-role and conformed to expectations of 
the subjects, subjects actually felt helped in problems of their relationships 
with their critic teachers (P<-05, Induced). 

On the other hand, where expectations were induced, counselors who 
conformed were judged more positively by subjects, irrespective of the 
Power-role. This result was found to hold for all twenty-one indices of the 
interview used by Biddle, although individual levels of significance were 
fairly low (-10). 

Another respect in which a Power-role influenced subjects’ judgments 
was in terms of the interaction between Power and the style of counseling. 
The Biddle theory predicted that if counselors with high Power used a 
Problem-centered style, they would be least satisfying and most disa 
pointing to subjects. Interestingly enough, Biddle ent evidence for the 


6. We do not present all the specific findings here, since B. Biddle will elaborate them in a separate 
paper on soc ial expectation theory. 
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prediction only in his Induced experiment. Seventeen of twenty-one judg- 
ments showed differences in the predicted direction. Five were significant 
at the -o5 level or better. These were: willingness to see the particular coun- 
selor again, the counselor’s being “understanding”’, the client’s ease in the 
relationship, freedom to reveal self, and felt progress in the interview. Appar- 
ently, ifa counselor has power, it is especially important to a client that he be 
benevolent—show signs of wanting to use this power for the benefit of the 
client. This is accomplished by engaging in those behaviors that evoke 
relationship satisfactions in clients. 

In summary, then, and with only the few exceptions in Fenn’s study, 
predictions about how subjects will judge counseling styles were not much 
improved by knowing both subject-predispositions and counseling styles 
instead of counseling styles alone. This generalization applies only to coun- 
selors who had no power over noncounseling areas of clients’ life-spaces. 
However, when counselors have a Power-role, and when subjects’ expecta- 
tions are perceived norms (Induced experiment), knowing both subject- 
predispositions (proven only in the area of expectations) and counseling style 
does enable better predictions of subjects’ judgments than knowing only the 
counscling style. 

On the basis of the results of Biddle’s study, which are given above and 
in the preceding sections, we are now more able to clarify the influence on 
initial interviews of the counselor’s being in a Power-role. We postulate that 
a client who confronts a potentially helpful person who actually has general 
power over his situation is more “sensitized”’. In the present instance, he has 
a stronger need to predict the behavior of this person—to structure what will 
lead toward positive and away from negative consequences. Should the 
counselor not conform to the client’s expectations of how he will act, a state 
of uneasiness (or tension) emerges, which results in the client’s making more 
unfavorable judgments about ae total interview experience. Moreover, the 
need to predict is in a hopeful direction: the client wants even more to see the 
powerful counselor as benevolent in intent, and so we find that counselors 
in the Power-role are generally responded to more favorably if they use a 
Relationship-centered style and that counselors who use a Problem-centered 
style are even more disappointing in a role in which they have power. This 
is in addition to the fact that, in general, the Relationship-centered style had 
more favorable effects on most indices employed in these experiments. 


VI. OBSERVATIONS ON “HALO EFFECT” 
AND DIFFERENTIATION OF JUDGMENT 
IN INTERPERSONAL PERCEPTION 


The results thus far presented have been concerned with the issues con- 
tained in the paradigm given at the conclusion of our report of the Field 
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Study. At this point, we shall diverge to describe some additional phenomena 
that came to our attention in the course of these investigations. These phe- 
nomena concern problems in the methodology of such studies as these and 
in the psychology of social perception in general. 

An inspection of the correlations among the various indices seemed to 
show two differences between the experiments and the Field Study: 1. The 
correlations among the judgments made in the experiments seemed higher 
than those obtained in the Field Study, and 2. The correlations among the 
indices in the experiments did not point out the dipolarization between 
Problem and Relationship dimensions as much as did those in the Field 
Study. No statistical test was made to validate this impression, since the 
correlations in the Field Study were based upon tetrachoric correlations with 
data that were dichotomized, and hence were not directly comparable with 
the Pearsonian rs used in the experiments. 

Assuming these impressions to be valid, however, how shall we account 
for the difference? One must, of course, recognize that the trichotomized 
model of the interview situation derived from the Field Study was called 
into question both by the failure to demonstrate its effects clearly for the 
Problem-centered scripts and by its not being so visible in the intercorrela- 
tions of measures used in the experiment. On the other hand, because of the 
apparent weakness in design of the Problem-centered scripts, it is also ques- 
unable whether the model as such was adequately tested by the experiments. 
Certainly, the phenomena it summarizes are clinically so familiar that the 
model can scarcely be regarded as a discovery, but more as an analytic 
platform on which to base research. For these reasons, it did not seem justified 
to reject the model on the basis of the experiments. Neither is it yet evident 
in what important ways it should be modified. 

Nevertheless, the fact of generally higher intercorrelations in the experi- 
ments required explanation. Why more “halo effect’? The experiments 
differed from real-life interviews in many ways, of course. The subjects were 
not themselves directly involved, the interviews observed did not last as long, 
the problems were ones one could identify with rather than one’s own, and so 
forth. But neither artificiality nor time strike us as systematic psychological 
variables. 

Instead, we conceived of tension-state as the psychological variable to be 
related to the degree of differentiation of a client's judgments about an inter- 
view. A strong halo effect in judgments reflects a Tack of differentiation 
established among different dimensions of an interview. Lack of differenti- 
ation may result en either of two things: (a) Cognitive structuring results 
from an interchange between perceiver and object perceived such that the 
object is invested with drive-derivative energies in the process of being inter- 
aaeid as an image. Tension rises in the process of investment, and subsides 
in the form of structure. It is possible that in the experiments there was too 
little net investment in the interviewer as object to have led to enough 
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structurization to take place so that discrimination in judgments was likely. 
(b) When the state of tension in the perceiver is generally higher, judgments 
about one region of the interview may flood his judgments about another 
region of it. We might say, then, that there was less differentiation in judg- 
ments of the experimental interviews either because there had not been 
enough investment in them to permit emergence of stable structures, or 
because they left the subjects more dissatisfied than the clients had been. 
Which of these hypotheses would best explain our findings we cannot tell. 
However, we were led by this reasoning to test the latter hypothesis within 
the data from the experiments themselves. If the principle proved true, its use 
as an explanation would gain support. 

We compared the correlations between the Post-scores for the “purest” 
Relationship-centered indices and the “purest” Problem-centered index for 
those subjects who saw Relationship-centered plays with those subjects who 
saw Problem-centered plays. Jt has already been established (Table 1) that 
subjects who saw the Problem-centered plays were more disappointed than 
subjects who saw the Relationship-centered plays. These subjects, then, were 
left with more unresolved tension than those who saw the Relationship- 
centered plays. We would predict, therefore, that the correlations between 
the indices would be higher for subjects who saw Problem-centered plays 
than for subjects who saw Relationship-centered plays. 

The results of this comparison are summarized in Table 3. Eight of 
the comparisons are in the predicted direction, with the one exception 
statistically insignificant. Four of the eight differences are significant at 
the -os level or better. The combined P-levels for the independent com- 
parisons are also presented. We may conclude that a hypothesis attribut- 
ing absence of differentiation of judgments to unresolved tension was 
strongly supported. 

An attempt was also made to see whether subjects differed in their ten- 
dencies to form differentiated or undifferentiated judgments. Since the passive- 
dependent subjects in Coburn’s study were more disappointed than the 
others, it was thought that there would be higher correlations between their 
judgments than for others who were less disappointed. This prediction was 
not supported. 

The influence of Centrality and Peripherality of personality structure 
upon judgments presented ariother issue. By definition, the boundary be- 
tween what is “public” and what is “private” is more fluid for Central sub- 
jects than for Peripheral ones. We would expect, therefore, that a change in 
a central region ed roduce more change in a peripheral region in the 
case of Central subjects sme in the case of Peripheral subjects. Assuming that 
relationship judgments reflect more central matters than a judgment about 
the degree to which a problem is clarified, we can make the following pre- 
diction: the correlations between the amount of change in relationship 
indices and the amount of change in the problem index will be greater for 
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TABLE 3 A COMPARISON OF THE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN RELATIONSHIP 
AND PROBLEM INDICES FOR SUBJECTS WHO SAW 
RELATIONSHIP-CENTERED PLAYS AND FOR SUBJECTS WHO 
SAW PROBLEM-CENTERED PLAYS 


Based upon Post-scores; i.c. Final Judgments 


A. Correlations between Client’s Ease and Felt 
Clarification of Problem 


Coburn 
Coburn 


Fenn 
Fenn 
Biddle 
Biddle 


Relationship 
Problem 
Empathy 
Knowledge 


Relationship 
Problem 


play 
play 
play 
play 
play 
play 


r 


668 
“802 


"375 
*77° 


"345 
“S91 


“004 


‘O7 


Combined P<-o1 
B. Correlations between Counselor’s Interest in 
Client and Felt Clarification of Problem 


Coburn Relationship _ play "$04 
Coburn Problem play ‘775 


Fenn Empathy 


Fenn 


Biddle 
Biddle 


Knowledge 


Relationship 
Problem 


play 
play 
play 
play 


648 
‘458 


‘377 
‘473 


+30 


Combined P> +10 <:05 


C. Correlations between Likability of Counselor 
and Felt Clarification of Problem 


Coburn 
Coburn 


Fenn 
Fenn 


Biddle 
Biddle 


Relationship — play 


Problem 


Empathy 
Knowledge 


Relationship 
Problem 


play 
play 
play 
play 
play 


664 
“789 
487 
“760 


‘224 
‘615 


me) | 


Combined P<-o1 


* Significance of differences based upon one-tailed test. 


Central subjects than for Peripheral subjects. Table 4 shows these correlations. 
We may say the prediction is supported. 

If we further assume that the Peripheral subjects are generally more rigid 
(defined as having less interdependence between systems within the person), 
then we can predict that the judgments of Central subjects will be more 
highly correlated than the judgments of Peripheral subjects. This hypothesis 
was tested by using the correlations between Post-scores on the Relationship 
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TABLE 4 CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE AMOUNT OF CHANGE IN THE 
RELATIONSHIP INDICES AND THE AMOUNT OF CHANGE IN FELT 
CLARIFICATION OF PROBLEM FOR CENTRAL AND PERIPHERAL 


SUBJECTS 
Central Peripheral 
Index Subjects Subjects p* 
Likability of counselor ‘467 364 ‘30 
Interest of counselor in client as a 
person ‘6608 ‘288 ‘02 
Client’s case "$90 ‘455 ‘21 


* One-tailed test of significance. 


indices and Felt Clarification of Problem. The results, presented in Table 5, 
support this hypothesis. The theory of the generally greater fluidity of Cen- 
tral subjects may further be used to explain the finding that Central subjects, 
irrespective of the counseling style they experienced, felt that they achieved 
more clarification of the problem than did Peripheral subjects. 


TABLE 5 CORRELATIONS BETWEEN POST-SCORES FOR THE RELATIONSHIP 


INDICES AND THE POST-SCORE FOR FELT CLARIFICATION 
OF PROBLEM FOR CENTRAL AND PERIPHERAL SUBJECTS 


Central Peripheral 


Index Subje cts Su bjects p* 

Likability of counselor 727 ‘485 05 
Interest of counselor in client as a 

person , 643 “318 03 

Client’s ease 711 “$03 ‘08 


* One-tailed test of significance. 


As to the determinants of differentiated judgments about an interview, 
we have been able to delineate two factors. The one has to do with the kind 
of counseling style experienced. A counseling style that leaves subjects dis- 
appointed results in high correlations between judgments—more “halo 
chee The other had to do with personality structure. Central subjects, 
because of a postulated higher degree of communication between the layers 
of their personality, tend to have higher correlations among their judgments 
than do Peripheral subjects. 


Vil. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Three experiments on the determinants of clients’ reactions to initial 
interviews with professional helping persons have been described. These 
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experiments were designed to test assumptions and hypotheses about the 
process of forming a relationship to a helping person that grew out of an 
exploratory Field Study previously reported. The framework for these was 
given as a paradigm in the Conclusion to the Field Study. Our focus was on 
those aspects of the experiments that tested the hypotheses that: 1. Within 
this culture, the style of interviewing adopted by an interviewer influences 
tension-states within the client during the interview, and consequently his 
judgments about the interview experience and the interviewer; 2. The en- 
during needs, preferences about interview style, and expectations that a 
client brings to the interview influence the way in which the helping person’s 
behavior will be experienced. By exposing audiences of subjects to stan- 
dardized role-play situations depicting interviews of differing styles, in which 
the subjects identified with the client, it was possible to vary interview style 
systematically. Differential reactions to an identical interview were studied 
by measuring variations in needs, preferences, and expectations of the sub- 
jects. The behaviors of the actors in the role of helping person were pre- 
scribed on the basis of tentative conclusions reached in the Field Study. Thus, 
the generality of meanings presumed to attach to certain behaviors by an 
interviewer were tested, as well as the accuracy with which the direction of 
judgments by clients could be predicted. 
The main results may be summarized as follows: 


. A Relationship-centered style of interviewing resulted in more favorable 
judgments of the interview experience and the interviewer, in facets of 
the interview involving tension-changes in Relationship-centered needs, 
than did a Problem-centered style. 

. Judgments related both to Relationship-centered and to Problem- 
centered needs (Communication judgments) also tended to be the more 
favorably influenced by a Relationship-centered interviewing style. 

. Interviewing that emphasizes “understanding through empathy” resulted 
in more favorable judgments on the Relationship-centered and Com- 
munication indices than did “understanding through knowledge”. 

. In these initial contacts, there was a trend toward more favorable judg- 
ments of a style that focuses on understanding the client’s situation rather 
than on understanding the client as a person. 


These results were general and independent of differences among clients 
exposed to the interview situations. 


5. Subjects oriented predominantly toward problem-solution judge an 
interview no differently from those with a stronger predisposition toward 
its relationship aspects. 

. As compared with Peripheral subjects, subjects who are more open to 
communicate about central, personal regions anticipate being more 
favorably impressed by an initial interview. However, they are likely 
to be no more satisfied—or disappointed—with the actual experience. 
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7. Subjects with strong passive-depenaent needs oriented toward relation- 
ship are more likely to be disappointed in the Relationship-centered area 
after exposure to an interview. 


These results, too, were independent of variations in interviewing style. 


8. The issue of whether the helping person is also perceived in a role of 
having power over areas other than the interview markedly affects how 
an interview is experienced. Regardless of the style employed, inter- 
viewers in a Nonpower-role tended to be judged more favorably than 
those in a Power-role. Further, in these circumstances, subjects have a 
stronger need to be able to predict the behavior of the counselor, and 
tend to be more disappointed if he fails to be Relationship-centered and 
obviously personally benevolent in his intent. 

g. Interactions between clients’ predispositions and the kind of interview 

experienced were not demonstrated. This may have been because of a 

filure to design Problem-centered scripts that succeeded in providing 

satisfactions specific to that area within the time limits imposed and for 
the kinds of problems presented by clients. 


That there are such interactions is not, therefore, regarded as implausible. 


10. Interactions between clients’ predispositions in respect to expectations 
and the kind of interview experienced were demonstrated when: 

(a) the interviewer had power over the client in areas other than the 
interview itself, and, 

(b) when the expectations were perceived as social norms. 

1. Finally, it was possible to study several issues of method and of the 
broader theory of interpersonal perception within the data collected. 
There was evidence that: 

(a) Clients’ descriptions of interviews they have experienced were 
influenced both by a force to communicate about areas of needs 
that were usually salient for them, or otherwise left in a state of 
unresolved tension, and by restraining ‘forces against direct expres- 
sion of dissatisfactions with an interview or interviewer, especially 
in areas of importance to them. Under such conditions, the 
remaining tensions may seek expression in indirect ways. 

(b) In circumstances in which there is greater general dissatisfaction 
with an interview and a higher level of residual tension, judgments 
of the experience tend to be less differentiated. 

(c) Persons with a less rigid boundary between central and peripheral 
inner-personal regions tended to form less differentiated judgments 
of at least some aspects of an interview experience. This appears to 
relate to the degree to which changes in one region of the person 
effect a change in others. 


All these findings are, of course, limited in their generality by the sample 
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of subjects studied, the particular dimensions of interviews selected for experi- 
mental variation, and so forth. Nevertheless, the number of consistencies that 
exist between findings gained from the Field Study and results of the experi- 
ments seems worth emphasizing. 
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THE 
TIME-SPAN OF DISCRETION 
IN JOB ANALYSIS' 


J. M. M. HILL 


I. INTRODUCTION 


A recent book by Dr. Elliott Jaques (1) has described a new approach to 
problems of payment for work involving, among other things, a new way 
of analysing the work content of roles and a suggested means of measuring 
responsibility. For the past eighteen months the author of this paper has 
been engaged in examining some of the concepts put forward in this book, 
in testing their validity, and in recommending if and how they should 
be used for the solution of problems experienced by the concern for which 
he works.* The aim of this paper is to describe some of the preliminary 
results of this examination. For a full account of the concepts put forward 
readers are referred to the book itself, but briefly the kernel of this new 
approach may be described as follows. 

The work activities (or duties) which, under normal conditions of 
industrial contract employment, a man performs in return for pay may be 
divided into those that are prescribed (i.e. laid down for him so that he has 
no authorized choice in the matter) and those that are discretionary (in that 
judgement or the making of choices are called for from him). All jobs— 
even the most apparently “routine’’—call for some exercise of discretion, 
and no discretion is allowed to continue indefinitely without being subject 
to review by a superior. Jobs differ in the maximum length of time that 
discretion will be allowed to continue before a review takes place and this 
maximum length of time—the time-span of discretion—is put forward as being 
of fundamental theoretical and practical importance. 

1. My thanks are due to The Glacier Metal Company for permission to publish the material reported 
in this paper and in particular I would like to acknowledge the help received in its preparation from 


Mr. W. B. D. Brown and Dr. Elliott Jaques, both of whom read through the manuscript and made 
many constructive suggestions. 


2. The author occupies the role of Policy Research Officer in The Glacier Metal Co. This role, 
positioned directly subordinate to the Managing Director, carries responsibility for development work 
in the social and organizational field. 
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It is suggested by Dr. Jaques that the time-span of discretion is a measure 
of level of work and of responsibility. It is father suggested that time-span 
of discretion is related to salary, inasmuch as there exists an ascending scale 
of monetary salaries corresponding to ascending time-spans of discretion. 
An individual doing a job in industry may be receiving remuneration at, 
or below, or above, the level appropriate to the time-span of discretion of 
the job in question. Each of these three possibilities will be associated with 
different characteristics as regards the satisfaction and behaviour of those 
concerned, In particular, payment at the appropriate level will be experienced 
by the individual as satisfactory—he will not actively press for increase and 
will not express disruptive disaffection. The important point to note is 
that time- ~span of discretion is put forward as a measure of responsibility and 
of level of work no matter what the type of job under consideration and com- 
parisons can, therefore, be made between jobs of the utmost diversity.* 

Clearly, if this hypothesis is correct, then it is a matter of fundamental 
importance to industry today. It is implied that it may even provide a basis 
on which the apparently intractable problems of differentials may be 
settled. Before such notions and other economic implications of the idea 
may be investigated, however, others must be able to check Dr. Jaques’ 
findings by their own observation and experiment and for this they must 
be able to discover the time-span of discretion of jobs. Until this happens 
the hypothesis is untestable and the practical value of the notions put forward 
cannot be adequately assessed. 

This then is the keystone of the matter. In the course of my own work 
I have been concerned with assessing the time-span of jobs and with the 
communication of the means of such assessment. In the rest of this article 
some of the experiences and difficulties encountered will be described, 
routines and procedures of assessment set out, and some examples given of 
the results of analysis of jobs. 

It must be emphasized that in the present article no attempt will be made 
to provide adequate evidence concerning the correspondence of time-span 
of discretion with salary. Before proceeding, one further point must te 
made. The data collected in the course of investigation have concerned the 
work and payment of individual employees of The Glacier Metal Company. 
Both the details of the work carried out and, more particularly perhaps, 
details of remuneration received, tend to be the subject of imposed conditions 
of confidentiality. For this reason exemplification of the analyses cannot 
always be full and identifiable instances of individual jobs. Examples to 
be given subsequently tend to be cither disguised examples of single jobs or 


3. It is admitted by Dr. Jaques that in special circumstances extra payments may be made for dirt, 
danger, unusually unpleasant environment, etc. It is suggested, however, that these are rarer than is 
commonly supposed and may in any case be distinguished as special payments. Thus, their existence 
will not interfere with the testing of the main hypothesis; indeed their recognition and separation from 
the main bulk of remuneration is suggested as an essential clarification. 
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composite examples in which aspects of several jobs are combined. There is 
perhaps some detraction in value here but it is one that will be familiar to all 
social scientists and has not been felt to be a serious disadvantage to the main 
purpose of this paper. 


Il. THE TIME-SPAN INSTRUMENT ITSELF 


One of the difficulties that may be met in assessing the time-span of 
discretion of a job is that of definition. An operational definition of time- 
span is given in Measurement of Responsibility (page 32), but it will be useful 
in the present context to set out the main features of the concept in a some- 
what different form and at the same time to give an account of certain 
qualifications and conditions that must be observed if an attempt is to be 
made to assess time-span of discretion in practice. 


THE NEED FOR A CLEARLY STRUCTURED WORK SITUATION 

To begin with, one important proviso must be made: the existence of 
a clear time-span of discretion of a job depends on the existence of a clearly 
structured work situation. Thus, in a normal hierarchical chain of command: 





A 























Cc 











where it is intended to assess the time-span of the role of C, it is presumed 
that B stands to C in a full manager-subordinate relationship. This means 
that C’s work is delegated to him by B; that C is responsible to no one else; 
that B is accountable to A for the work he is given and for the work done 
for him by C. It is implied further that B is responsible for the final selection 
of C, in the sense of having the final say in whether C shall be his subordinate 
or not, for the review of his work, and for the level of his remuneration 
(within general scales or within a policy set by A).* Among the many 
important issues here, three are especially worthy of emphasis. 

4. One complication that may arise in practice is where, in a quite clearly structured work situation, 
C is responsible to more than one manager. This would normally arise where C is an attached specialist 
responsible for what he does to one manager and for how he does it (the quality of his techniques and 
so on) to another. For purposes of illustration this will be ignored in what follows. To do otherwise 


would unnecessarily complicate the description. Experience would suggest that analysis of such instances 
can proceed on the same lines as described with both co-managers taking part. 
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1. First, in the condition outlined above it can be seen that to measure the 
time-span of discretion of C’s job it is not sufficient to discover in general 
terms what discretion he exercises or how the effects of inadequate use 
of discretion will become, in general, apparent. What must be discovered 
is what discretion B expects C to exercise, what standards of achievement 
B lays down, and how B will come to hear of the matter should continued 
bad use of discretion by C occur. In view of certain comments that have 
been made concerning time-span, this point must be underscored. If, for 
example, C is a salesman who is expected to use his discretion in the 
manner of his approach to a customer or potential customer, then 
persistent bad use of discretion may become immediately apparent to the 
customer but it may be much longer before it will become apparent to 
B, the salesman’s manager. Time-span analysis is thus concerned with the 
discovery of the terms of reference which may be given to a subordinate 
by his manager. 

. Second, however, and arising from this first point, it will at once be 
obvious that clear terms of reference in the sense required are often just 
not given in industry (or anywhere else for that matter). In practice B 
will often be uncertain as to exactly what decisions he does expect C to 
make on his own initiative. He will often be uncertain also as to how he 
carries out a review of these decisions or how long continuous bad 
decision-making on C’s part could go on before it would become ap- 
parent to him. This difficulty will be considered in greater detail later 
when we come to describe how an analysis of work leading to the assess- 
ment of time-span can be carried out. It is sufficient to point out at this 
stage, however, that the attempt to discover a time-span of discretion in 
conditions of uncertainty may itself be helpful. It can [ead to B becoming 
conscious of the work he is handing out to C, in a way that he has not 
been before. It can lead to his discovering loopholes in his organization 
he did not know existed. It can lead to C being given clear terms of 
reference—often for the first time—and there is reason to believe that 
occupational adjustment (often marred by uncertainty) may be, by this 
means, facilitated. The danger is, of course, that inexpert analysis may 
lead to an artificial, unrealistic precision being, as it were, imposed upon 
the work situation. How this may be avoided will be considered later 
in this article, when we come to consider the actual technique of analysing 
work within an industrial context. 

. Third, it may be noted that in making the above proviso we have made 
already a radical departure from most current systems of job analysis or 
job evaluation. Though many different forms exist, in the main such 
systems tend to depend upon the analysis of a job, so to speak, in isola- 
tion, when a series of activities may be examined and points allocated to 
the performance of particular operations or the necessity for particular 
skills. But jobs are not carried out in isolation and the analysis of a job in 
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time-span terms involves the discovery, within a social context, of certain 
basic aspects of the relationship of a particular manager to a particular 
subordinate. This again will be illustrated later when we come to con- 
sider examples of actual analyses of jobs. 


THE MEANING OF DISCRETION 


If the time-span of a job is to be assessed then it is of basic importance to 
discover its discretionary content. In theory this is simple enough. All we 
have to do is to find out from manager B in what situations he expects 
subordinate C to exercise judgement in carrying out his work, i.e. those 
situations in which B has not laid down in advance a prescribed procedure 
or course of action. In practice, difficulties may be met. These are likely to 
arise from three sources: 


1. First, manager B himself may be uncertain, or he may not yet himself 
have decided just what decisions he will allow C to make. This difficulty 
has been examined above. 

2. Second, manager B may find it difficult to understand what is meant by 
a decision, and may affirm that his subordinate C “takes no decisions at 
all’’, i.e. he may think that there is no room for judgement or discretion 
in the job. This difficulty will be examined further in a subsequent 
section devoted to the technique of discovering time-span, but it may be 
noted here that part of the matter at least is purely verbal. In normal 
parlance a “decision” may be understood to refer only to a radical and 
important choice made but rarely in a lifetime and to exclude those day 
to day choices constantly made in carrying out work which it is our 
purpose here to consider. 

3. Third, one may oneself have difficulties, even when material is clearly 
presented, in deciding whether a particular activity is discretionary or 
not. 


It is this third difficulty that will be examined here. In practice it has turned 
out to be the least troublesome of the three. An activity is prescribed if a 
specified prescription or instruction has been given by manager B, either 
explicitly or implicitly. An implicit prescription exists where particular codes 
of behaviour have become established by custom and precedent to such an 
extent that it literally does not occur to B or C that C has any real choice 
but to conform. The point can be put another way by saying that a pre- 
scription is something that is essentially and demonstrably external to the 
person concerned.® Discretion, on the other hand, exists where, in the 
absence of prescription, clear and stateable choices are left to subordinate 
C. It must be noted that the choices left to C are those that exist for him in 


5. Asa point of interest it may be noted here that a so-called medical “prescription” may sometimes 
need considerable discretion in its interpretation. 


U 
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his executive role, i.e. in that part of his life space comprised by the person- 
work relationship. Personal choices lying outside this are not relevant to the 
assessment of time-span. Thus, the personal choice for an individual as to 
whether to carry out his work or not is not something about which an 
executive judgement is allowed. Similarly, an accountant, for example, is 
given no executive choice as to whether to embezzle the funds or not. For an 
expansion of this point the reader is referred to those parts of Measurement 
of Responsibility (p. 39) dealing with this issue in relation to negligence (i.e. 
failure or refusal to carry out a prescription). Provided the principle set out 
above is rigorously followed, then difficulties are likely to be minimized. 
To illustrate the point, let us consider briefly some examples of the kind of 
pre scription and authorized discretion that may be discovered in practice. 

An instruction given to a line manager to make 5,000 pairs of X bearings 
leaves no choice as to whether these are made or not. What may, however, 
be left to choice is how they are to be made, by what machines, by what staff, 
at what times, with what degree of precedence over other jobs, etc. Similarly, 
an instruction to a senior engineer to develop and build a plant for carrying 
out such and such a task leaves no choice but to build such a plant. Dis- 
cretion is usually expected to be used, however, over such matters as the 
best methods for carrying out the task, the weighing of technical with 
economic considerations, the types of materials to use, the kind of trials to 
carry out, etc. At this sort of level discretion is normally evident and easily 
appreciable by all concerned. Less evident, however, is often the kind of 
discretion that is exercised in so called “routine”’ jobs or in repetitive manual 
work. 

An instruction given to an operative on a machine to switch on the 
machine at the start of an operation allows no choice as to whether he 
should indeed switch it on or not. Choice would normally exist, however, 
as to which finger he used to press the switch. This may sound too trivial 
for consideration until it is realized that choice of the wrong finger may lead 
to slowness, awkwardness, or danger in operating. Orthodox time and 
motion study may thus be considered as directed towards two ends : first, 
the limiting of discretion by laying down new prescriptions for workers, 
and second, teaching them means of using their discretion better so that 
new standards may be set. An instruction to “tighten that nut” leaves no 
discretion so far as the actual tightening is concerned. What may or may 
not be left to operative discretion in this instance is how tight. Again, this 
may appear trivial until it is discovered that bad use of discretion may lead 
to the stripping of the thread with consequent delay and cost of replacement. 
seis it is necessary to discover in this instance whether a choice of 
tools is left to the operative. If he is allowed to chaose his own tools, then 
judgements of tightness to avoid stripping must be made. On the other hand 
one will often find that the most serious consequences of bad use of dis- 
cretion are carefully guarded against by prescribing, for example, the use of 
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tension spanners or allen keys for the tightening of nuts so that even con- 
siderable exertion of strength may not strip the thread owing to lack of 
leverage. Examples abound on the shop floor of prescriptions designed in 
this way to limit the use of discretion and their exploration becomes a 
fascinating and rewarding study of the person-work relationship. Further 
examples of discretion and prescription will be given later. Before leaving 
this examination of the meaning of discretion, however, one further point 
must be made. It will be obvious from the foregoing that an clucidation 
of literally all actual choices would be, even for the most simple jobs, an 
immense task. Hence, what must be learned in carrying out a time-span 
analysis is to be able to locate areas of discretion and to discover what the 
discretion is “about”, i.e. what would be the consequences of bad use of 
discretion—what bad results the employee is expected to avoid by the 
exercise of choice. 


THE REVIEW OF DISCRETION 


Having thus defined and illustrated the meaning of discretion as we shall 
use the term, it is now necessary to go on to examine the process by which 
use of discretion by a subordinate is reviewed by his manager and to set 
out in detail what is meant by a “review mechanism’’. The term may be 
defined quite simply. A review mechanism is any systematic means by which 
a manager becomes aware of the quality of his subordinate’s use of discretion, 
Though easy to define in theory, it is necessary to enlarge on the definition 
given, for in practice review mechanisms are often extremely difficult to 
discover. 


In the first place the term “systematic” must be underscored. A manager may 
become aware of the quality of his subordinate’s use of discretion by chance. 
For example, he may open a letter by error and, as a result of this chance 
information, make judgements about the way in which the subordinate 
is carrying out his work. But this cannot be described as a review mechanism 
since the manager concerned does not systematically and deliberately rely 
upon certain letters being wrongly addressed to provide him with informa- 
tion about the use of discretion by his subordinates. 


In the second place it may be noted that review mechanisms fall quite naturally 
into two classes. First, there are what may be called “direct” review mechan~ 
isms, in which a subordinate hands back a completed piece of work to his 
manager for full inspection, or where a manager deliberately and actively 
examines his subordinate’s work: for example, a drawing, a letter, a report, 
a completely built piece of equipment. All these may be directly reviewed 
by a manager if he so decides. It does not, of course, follow that the mere 
fact of a manager seeing such completed pieces of work means that he has 
necessarily carried out a review of the whole of the judgement of the 
subordinate concerned. On the other hand there are what may be called 
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“indirect” review mechanisms in which a manager learns from some other 
source or sources whether or not his subordinate has been using his dis- 
cretion well or badly. Examples of such indirect review mechanisms are 
complaints arising from those to whom a subordinate is giving services, 
the manager being informed, for instance, of a breakdown of equipment for 
the maintenance of which a subordinate is responsible. Indirect review 
mechanisms have been found in practice normally to subdivide themselves 
into two classes: (i) There are what may be termed “‘indirect positive review 
mechanisms” in which a manager will consciously and deliberately set out 
to seck information regarding his subordinate’s use of discretion from 
sources outside that subordinate’s control, as, for example, in the case of 
a manager who arranges for inspection reports to be sent to him, or who 
gets in touch with members to whom his subordinate has been giving a 
service in order to enquire about the quality of this service, and so on. 
(ii) There may be discovered also “indirect negative review mechanisms’’ in 
which no such conscious seeking takes place, but in which a manager will 
assume that all is going well a he hears of trouble. It may be rare, for 
example, for a manager to require a regular report as to the quality of personal 
relations in his subordinates’ commands. In many cases a subordinate will be 
left to use his discretion on these matters and will be assumed to have been 
using it well unless his superior manager hears of trouble through the 
eruption of strikes, appeals, or other evidence of poor morale. 


In the third place, however, we come to a fundamental aspect of review 
mechanisms as far as the assessment of time-span is concerned. Grossly bad 
judgement by a subordinate can usually be discovered fairly quickly by a 
manager, and even in senior jobs it is unlikely that continuous gross mis- 
judgements can go on for long. In getting at an assessment of the maximum 
time-span of discretion, however, we are concerned with the maximum 
length of time for which rk 8 but just marginally bad judgement can 


be used before a full review of such judgement can be made by the manager 
concerned, The term sub-standard use of discretion will be used to describe 
such marginally inadequate judgement. Just what constitutes sub-standard 
use of discretion in practice will clearly depend upon the standards set by 
the manager concerned. In examination of some kinds of estimating work, 
for example, it has been found that a discrepancy of up to five per cent be- 
tween anticipated and actual costs is regarded as an allowable “‘error’’. More 
than five per cent is regarded as a level of discrepancy that an estimator is 
expected to avoid. By full review in all this is meant that sufficient in- 
formation is received by the manager for him to realize that such continuous 
sub-standard use of discretion (according to whatever standards he may have 
set) is occurring. The fact that emphasis has been placed on bad rather than 
on good use of discretion may need some explanation. The reason for this 
is that in practice the discovery of review mechanisms can often be made 
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much more easily by looking at the matter in this light. Though it is too 
early to say for certain, it is likely that in the majority of jobs in industry 
indirect rather than direct review occurs, and the good use of discretion by 
a subordinate will only be apparent to his manager by the latter not ex- 

eriencing difficulty. In answer to questions, such a manager may say that 
* never has to “review” his subordinate, and time-span can only be dis- 
covered by examining the hypothesis with the manager as to what would 
happen if the sub-standard use of discretion by a subordinate were con- 
tinuously to occur. This may be difficult if the manager has been fortunate 
in his choice of subordinates. 


CATEGORIES OF JOBS 


If one now considers the foregoing in relation to actual experience of 
jobs, one point becomes manifest immediately. Jobs may be divided into 
two major categories. First, there are those jobs in which one single work 
activity is carried out continuously. Examples of this category—one may 
call them single-aspect jobs—are copy typing, calculating, certain kinds 
of rate fixing, etc. As against these single-aspect jobs there are others that 
may be called multiple-aspect jobs, in which several different kinds of work 
are carried on at the same time. An example would be secretarial work, 
which may comprise shorthand typing, filing, the making of appointments, 
etc. The point about multiple-aspect jobs is that each of the aspects or areas 
of work may involve a different kind of discretion being exercised, subject 
to a different kind of review mechanism, and hence different aspects may 
have different maximum time-spans of discretion. Thus examination of a 
multiple-aspect job may reveal a picture which can be diagrammatically 
represented like this: 


Aspect Maximum Time-Span 


1 month | 2 months | 3 months | 4 months 


<—_—__ ——___» 


<—— 





In the above example of a job with two aspects, the maximum time-span of 
discretion would be in aspect No. 2 and would be in this instance four 
months. But now one comes up against a further complication. Multiple- 
aspect jobs differ from each other in the extent to which the different aspects 
interact. The important point, as far as the determination of time-span of 
the whole job is concerned, is the extent to which continuous sub-standard 
use of discretion on the shorter term aspects will lead to review of longer 
term work. This may be illustrated as follows : 
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Maximum Time-Span 


1 month 2 months 3 months 4 months 5 months 6 months 
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Here again we have a job with two aspects. In one of them pieces of work, 
each taking a month to complete, are handed out and reviewed on com- 
pletion. In the other (Aspect 2) a piece of work is given which will take six 
months to complete. One might conclude from this simply that the maxi- 
mum time-span of the role is six months, the time between x and y. But 
this will only be so if managerial discovery of sub-standard use of discretion 
in Aspect 1 at points b, d, f, h, j,and 1 would not lead to enquiry into Aspect 2. 
If, however, continuous sub-standard use of discretion occurs in the whole 
job, then this will be evident from Aspect 1 at b, d, and f and if on reaching 
this point the manager concerned would be led to enquire closely into how 
the work in Aspect 2 was going, then the maximum time-span of discretion 
would be not six months but three months. Thus one can refer to the 
boundaries between the aspects of a multiple-aspect job as permeable or im- 
permeable according to the extent to which this kind of interaction occurs. 


A highly permeable boundary would exist where, as a result of sub-standard 
use of discretion being discovered on any one of the shorter term aspects of 
a job, the longer term aspects would be reviewed at an intermediate stage. 

A completely impermeable boundary would exist where the discovery of 
continuous sub-standard use of discretion on the shorter term aspects would 
never lead to interruption by review of the longer term aspects.* 


THE RANGER OF TIME-SPAN IN A JOB 

Only one further point now needs to be examined before the outline of 
the time-span instrument is complete and we can go on to consider the actual 
technique of analysing work with this instrument. It has been found neces- 
sary in practice to distinguish between the work that an individual is carrying 
out at the moment and the work content of the job he occupies. This 
distinction arises since, although the work being carried out at any one time 
may be found to have a particular stateable maximum time-span, the job 
as a whole may allow for a range of possible maximum time-spans. Thus, 


6. In the above only one implication of the existence of different time-spans in different aspects of a 
job has been examined, i.¢. the implication in terms of the assessment of the maximum time-span of the 
whole job. It may be noted, however, that there are likely to be other implications concerning the internal 
time-span distribution of different aspects of the same job. Jobs of the same maximum time-span but 
with different internal distributions may well have different properties. This may apply not only to the 
distribution of different time-spans in different aspects of a job but also to the distribution of the time-spans 
of different tasks within the same aspect. 
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a draughtsman, for example, may be carrying out work consisting of pre- 
paring drawings (involving some design decisions) the most complex of 
which he is expected to complete in six weeks. After completion he will 
submit the drawing to his manager, who will review the discretion used as 
a whole by detailed inspection. Under the particular conditions of work in- 
volved it may be wholly impractical for the manager to attempt to review 
the work of the draughtsman before the drawing is complete. To do so 
would take up too much time. Hence, at the very least a maximum of six 
weeks’ discretion must be allowed to the draughtsman in this job. But now 
let us suppose the drawings, having been completed, are detailed and used 
for the manufacture of the equipment designed. The manager concerned 
may have a choice as to whether he will inspect the drawings on completion 
and carry out a direct review by this means or whether he will instruct that 
the equipment be made and review the work of his draughtsman by dis- 
covering whether or not it is successful in practice. Let us suppose then that 
the manager has this choice and that, under conditions of rik negative 
review, the longest period of time that could elapse in practice between the 
completion of the ; and sufficient reports of machine performance 
reaching him is twenty weeks, then at the very most a maximum of twenty- 
six weeks’ discretion (actual drawing plus manufacture) could be allowed to 
the draughtsman concerned. Thus the range of maximum time-span in the 
job as a whole would be from six weeks to twenty-six weeks. The manager 
concerned would have a choice between these limits as to how to organize 
his subordinate’s work. The importance of this point is not only that it will 
be encountered in respect of most jobs in reality but it also enables questions 
to be answered from subordinates about the “ceilings” of jobs with greater 
precision. Moreover, so far as managerial choice exists here, then the effects 
of alternative choices may be examined, and the assessment of time-span 
becomes a further dimension in the carrying out of a socio-technical analysis. 


Ill. THE TECHNIQUE OF ANALYSING WORK 


In the section immediately above, the basic information required to carry 
out an analysis of the time-span of discretion has been set out. In this section 
we shall go on to describe how this information may be elicited. The whole 
of this section will be written from the point of view of a specialist employed 
by a firm to help those concerned in delegating and carrying out work to 
discover the time-span of discretion involved. It will be useful here to refer 
again to the simple diagram presented earlier (p. 297). 

We shall consider methods that may be wh arriving at an assessment 
of C’s job. To begin with, however, we must repeat and emphasize what was 
said in the last section. Time-span analysis is concerned with discovering the 
terms of reference given to a subordinate by his manager. From this point 
of view work must be studied in its social context as a basic aspect of the 
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manager-subordinate relationship. Thus, the time-span of discretion of C’s 
job can only be determined by discovering the following : 


1. What discretion B expects C to exercise. 

2. What mechanisms B uses to review the discretion exercised by C. 

3. Given the above—how long, at the most, can B allow C to go on using 
discretion before the appropriate review mechanisms come into operation. 


From all this it might appear that the whole matter can be settled by 
asking B questions. Sometimes it can, but usually I have found difficulties 
in this. These difficulties have normally arisen from one or more of the 
following sources: 


1. First, B will often have the greatest difficulty in looking at his sub- 
ordinate’s work in this way at all. 

. Second, even where B finds it easy to discuss C’s job in these terms and 
to answer the questions asked of him, he may, with the best will in the 
world, be wrong and give incorrect answers. Thus, for example, he may 
not be aware of certain aspects of the discretion exercised by C or he may 
literally not know how he reviews some aspects of C’s job. 

. Third, as pointed out earlier, the work situation itself may be unclear 
and the answers to questions asked may literally not exist. 

. Fourth, I have myself often found it difficult to frame sufficiently precise 
questions in a way that is meaningful to those involved. 


I shall consider each of the first three of these difficulties in turn and each 
in relation to the fourth. To begin with, however, the basic question may 
be examined of the extent to which verbal information—by answers to 
questions—is sufficient. Within my own experience this has depended 
largely on the degree of explicit understanding of the job that exists, both 
in the minds of the manager and subordinate concerned, and on my own 
part. When dealing with some kinds of work I have found it necessary to 
visit the work station or to carry out operations myself or to examine 
personally documents which have to be handled. Given this, after necessary 
preliminary experience, there is no aspect of any job, as far as has been 
discovered, that cannot be verbalized. On the other hand, employees at all 
levels may sometimes find considerable difficulty in describing jobs verbally 
—especially as far as the discretionary aspects are concerned. Prescribed parts 
of the job or the results that are expected to be achieved are, as might be 
expected, usually easy to talk about, since prescribed results are part of a 
commonly shared external reality. However, when questions are asked 
about the discretion to be exercised, it has been a familiar experience for more 
difficulty to be experienced, and sometimes for facial expression and gesture 
to be brought more into play as means of communication. Quite apart from 
the complication this factor introduces as far as the assessment of time-span 
is concerned, this experience of difficulty is of great importance in relation 
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to the psychology of work. To go no further, it is surely striking that in an 
age when increased complexity of techniques enforces the emergence and 
systematization of common technical vocabularies, no commonly agreed 
language exists by which to talk about work.’ In the present paper this point 
will not be pursued. Suffice it to say that the difficulty is likely to be met with 
by anyone who sets out to assess the time-span of a job; but, in my own 
experience, though it tends to lengthen discussion, it does not make dis- 
cussion impossible. The difficulty is liable to be exacerbated by the in- 
experience of a specialist who, when he first starts to examine an unfamiliar 
job, must inevitably do so by asking what may be termed “open-ended” 
questions. Thus, if one asks simply ““What decisions does he take?’ or “What 
judgements have to be made in this job?”’, there is usually no easy immediate 
answer forthcoming. As my own experience has grown, however, I have 
learned more about certain classes of work and have been able to ask not 
open-ended but close-ended questions. Thus, one may ask “Do you expect 
him to do so and so?” or “Is he allowed to choose whether to do this or 
that?” This has usually lightened the task of discovery, though reactions 
against the use of the words “choice’’ or “judgement” may persist, and 
answers such as “No—he has no choice; he knows the best way”’ or “He 
does not use judgement—his experience tells him what to do’, may be 
given. The seriousness of this depends on the purpose for which the analysis 
is being made. If one wishes simply to gain insight oneself into the work 
being lated out, then it may not matter whether full insight is com- 
municated to the manager concerned. On the other hand, the communication 
of such insight is often helpful in itself and makes any necessary checking of 
data much easier. 

Of a different order is the second difficulty referred to above, where the 
manager concerned may find it relatively easy to talk about the work of his 
subordinate in time-span terms but may not be aware of all the facts con- 
cerning the job he is handing out. Lack of awareness may exist in relation 
to three possibilities: 


. The manager may be unaware, explicitly, of discretion which implicitly 
he is nevertheless expecting his subordinate to exercise. 

. He may be unaware of the mechanisms which, again implicitly, he is 
using to review the judgement of his subordinate. 

. He may be unaware (whether or not the above two points are operative) 
of the focigdh of time for which use of discretion could continue without 
review. 


It may be noted that in cases such as these a relatively clear-cut job may in 
fact exist but, owing to the lack of full and explicit knowledge on the part 


7. Some suggestions as to the psychological dynamic underlying this phenomenon are given in 
Measurement of Responsibility, pp. 85 et seq. See also Elliott Jaques—‘“fsy« ho-Pathology In Industrial 
Life” — Twentieth Century, May 1956. 
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of the manager, the subordinate may feel (rightly) that his work is un- 
recognized. The matter is perhaps most easily examined in relation to the 
procedures which have been developed in The Glacier Metal Company in 
an attempt to minimize errors. A Gull specification of the job of C, to enable 
a time-span to be determined, involves the following steps. These are set 
out one after the other, though in practice it may be admissible not to carry 
them out in the order given and considerable discussion will occur between 
all concerned at all stages. 

The procedure starts by manager B attempting to set out information 
about role C in the terms described in the previous section. Having done 
so, he is required to discuss this specification in detail with manager A. A 
common point for manager A to pick up at this stage concerns review 
mechanisms; and means of review that manager B may have overlooked 
will be brought to his attention. Quite apart from consideration of the 
accuracy of data, however, it should be emphasized that it is the job of 
manager A to decide whether or not he will authorize this statement, i.c. 
whether from his point of view he is prepared to allow manager B to 
attempt to get his work done by his subordinate(s) in the way proposed. 
Changes in the job may occur at this stage and manager B be instructed, 
¢.g. to carry out a closer review of certain aspects of C’s work in future. 
Even where this does not happen, however, manager A may point out to 
manager B review mechanisms of which B is unaware. This may seem 
surprising but it must be remembered that probably the majority of review 
mechanisms are indirect—in that a manager may take no active steps to 
discover how well or how badly his subordinate is using his discretion until 
trouble arises. In the case of a competent subordinate, where trouble never 
has arisen, manager B is often understandably vague concerning how the 
matter would be reported to him if it did. Manager A will often have a more 
comprehensive picture of the total work situation and information about 
these points can be gained from him. 

. Once managers A and B have reached agreement on the matter it must 
then be discussed with C. It is in these discussions between B and C that often 
the most fruitful clarification has emerged. Areas of decision-taking of which 
B has been unaware have been discovered. For example, B may accurately 
have described certain routines that he expects C to carry out, and these may 
formally involve C in the exercise of comparatively little discretion. C, 
however, will point out that if in fact he worked strictly according to the 
routine, inefficiencies would result and that he has continually to use his 
discretion as to when to follow the routine and when to depart from or 
modify it. Thus, whereas to B the routine he has described may appear a 
prescription, i.c. something which C has no choice but to follow in all cases; 
to C it has appeared something to be followed or not according to his 
discretion. 

Once the specification has been agreed between A, B, and C, it must then 
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be submitted to a specialist who has to assure himself that the role has been 
properly and completely examined. Often specialist help is found to be useful 
at ah stages. One hadon point may be made here—it may be found in some 
cases that information completely outside the line A~B-C will have to be 
sought in order that one may be reasonably sure that C’s job has been 
properly assessed. Thus, production engineers, production controllers, or 
inspection personnel may all be concerned with setting the framework of 
C’s job in respects of which A and B may not fully be aware. 

The above procedure has been set out in order to describe the process 
of checking and cross-checking that must be gone through in order that a 
fairly complete assessment of a job in time-span terms may be made. Often, 
however, it will be found helpful for sauaWidueeaiate to be made on the 
basis e.g. of discussion with manager B alone. Nearly all the data I have so 
far collected has been partial in this sense. 

We shall now turn to consider the third kind of difficulty mentioned 
above, where complete information about the role literally does not exist. 
Though this might appear at first sight completely insuperable, it is paradox- 
ically enough often in this kind of situation that the attempt to carry out a 
time-span analysis is experienced by managers and subordinates alike as most 
helpful. The reason is this: that although in many cases complete agreement 
about the role does not exist, the necessity for certain work to be carried out 
nevertheless subsists as a requirement of the total situation and the discovery 
of the subsistent role requirements and their being made explicit may be a 
prerequisite of increased efficiency. 

Let us illustrate this by a generalized example—the main characteristics 
of which are rapidly likely to become familiar to anyone who attempts to 
carry out or assist in the time-span analysis of jobs. In most industrial 
organizations there are a whole range of roles in which the occupants have 
to make contact with outsiders, e.g. customers. In such cases they will 
normally be expected to use their discretion concerning their manner of 
approach to one customers. The review mechanism that may be quoted in 
such cases is that of complaint. Continued sub-standard use of discretion, it 
‘is said, will lead to complaints from customers within, for example, a few 
months. It may be, however, that for the concern to prosper, much more 
may be required of those of its employees in contact with customers than 
simply the capacity to avoid overt complaint—for this does not cover the 
situation of the customer who, while finding no cause for overt complaint, 
simply takes his business elsewhere. The order of discretion required to deal 
with this situation may take much longer to review than would be suggested 
by the complaint mechanism. 

To take another example: A personnel officer may have as one aspect of 
his job the filling of vacancies. This means that minimally he must use his 
discretion concerning methods of advertising, sources of applicants, the 
suitability of a person for a particular post, and so on. His work in this respect 
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may be reviewed on the basis of a sufficient number of persons being found 
employment to which they make a reasonable degree of initial adjustment. 

On this basis the work of many personnel officers may be reviewed within 
some 3 to6 months. But one may find that a conscientious personnel officer 
regards his work as being much more than this. In selecting someone for 
post X he will be weighing up in his mind the suitability of the applicant 
not only for post X but also for post Y—a higher position that will become 
vacant in a year or two's time, and such considerations may lead him to 
make different selection decisions. This other work may, however, just not 
be recognized, and until a full work-through of the job has taken place, there 
may be no basis on which agreement between the personnel officer and his 
manager can be reached. The job of securing promotion potential may 
literally not exist (in the sense of being recognized and paid for) in the 
concern, though it may be said to subsist in that the need for it can be 
objectively demonstrated. The result of non-recognition may be either high 
turnover in the personnel department and/or insufficient promotion potential 
in the organization as a whole, which may in a few years lead to manifold 
difficulties. Many more examples could be given of this failure to define and 
recognize the subsistent. It is hoped, however, that sufficient has been said 
to illustrate the point. The way in which this situation is handled depends, of 
course, entirely on the relationship of the specialist to the manager concerned. 
It is clear that the simple measurement in time-span terms of an existing and 
agreed role cannot in these cases be made. The manager involved is faced 
with the decision as to how he wants to set up his work. It is likely that no 
attempt to assess the time-span of discretion can be made without affecting 
the relationship between the manager and the subordinate concerned. The 
effect is likely to be most radical where there has been failure to recognize 
and establish a subsistent role. 


THE ORDERING OF THE DATA 


The information required in order to ascertain the time-span of discretion 
of a job has been set out previously in a systematic way. Clearly, however, 
in the kind of discussion in which one gets involved about jobs in reality 
the information that one wants does not come out in this clear-cut form. I 
have therefore found it useful to have a frame of reference in mind to which 
information about jobs can be ordered as it emerges. At the same time such 
a frame of reference has been useful as a means of, structuring any discussion 
that is held. The following is a frame of reference I have used and it has been 
made the basis of a standard form used for recording such information. For 
convenience it is put in the form of a set of instructions. 


First—For reference purposes discover the title of the role and its organiza- 
tional position (i.e. to whom the person concerned is responsible). 


Second—The aspects of the job, or areas of work, must be clicited. This 
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means one must construct a list of the main activities performed, and in one 
sense such a list is rather like an extended job title. It may comprise such 
matters as, for example, “testing equipment’, “maintaining X machines’, 
“preparing drawings ’, and so on. For most specialist and staff jobs this turns 
out to be relatively easy. For line management jobs the answer may be 
“running such and such a department” and it is sometimes useful to break 
this down into major activities concerned, such as, for example, “engagement 
of people”, “‘the purchase and maintenance of equipment’, etc. 


Third—One should take each of the areas of work that have been elicited, 
and for each area discover the discretion that the occupant of the role is 
expected to exercise in carrying out his job and the way in which this 
discretion is reviewed. Each area may be taken in turn and the discretion and 
means of review stated for each. Once this is done a maximum time-span 
of discretion can be discovered in relation to each of the areas examined. 
Sometimes only a brief examination of shorter term areas of work is neces- 
sary where it is discovered that these do not interact with longer term work 
and analysis may then be concentrated on these longer term areas. 


Fourth—Having gone through this process, then the maximum time-span 
and the range of maximum time-span for the job as a whole must be assessed. 
This means that each of the areas of work is considered in relation to the 
other, and the extent to which the boundaries between them are permeable 
or impermeable is discovered. 

The above means of ordering the data has been found to be useful for most 
jobs that are not built around repetitive routines. In a different category, 
needing some modification, are jobs which involve a repetitive cycle of 
work. Examples would be manual work on a machine or routine clerical 
work carried out within, say, a weekly or monthly cycle. For jobs such as 
these it has been found most useful to begin by asking questions, first, not 
about the discretion involved but about the prescriptions laid down. Thus 
one arrives at a chronological list of operations to be carried out and each 
operation may be taken in turn to discover whether or not any discretion, 
over and above the pace at which the operation is carried out, is involved. 
It has been found useful to set out the te sroncrnd about this repetitive kind 
of job in three columns—in the left hand column the operations are set out 
in chronological order—in the centre column discretion is set down where 
it is found next to the operation concerned—in the third column the con- 
sequences of bad use of discretion and the way in which these would be 
reviewed are set down in turn. 


IV. EXAMPLES OF TIME-SPAN ANALYSIS 


In this section will be given some examples of the analysis of work. It 
is important to begin with to emphasize what was said earlier about the 
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status of these examples. For the most part an attempt has been made, not 
to give a full analysis of any single identifiable job which has been discovered 
in reality, but from several experiences to give abstracted or composite 
examples of the typical results tend to emerge from such examination 
of the work content of roles. 


THE WORK OF A DRAUGHTSMAN 


We shall take first a kind of job which in many ways presents a fairly 
simple task to analyse in time-span terms. It may be noted to begin with 
that the term “draughtsman” may cover a multitude of types of work with 
a variety of time-spans of discretion. One may also note that there are 
many titles that are used to describe these kinds of work, e.g. tracer, designer- 
draughtsman, detail-draughtsman, draughtsman, designer, junior draughts- 
man, development engineer, etc. The particular work we shall go on to 
consider, however, has the following characteristics: The draughtsman is 
given a specification for a piece of equipment, i.c. he is told what a particular 
piece of equipment will have to do when made. From this specification, 
given Maibe fis manager, he has then to prepare as an end result a drawing on 


the basis of which equipment can be made. The preparation of this drawing 

involves him in the use of his own judgement on a number of matters. 
In the first place he will have to decide upon the general design features 

of the e vem how the materials shall be arranged and how they shall 


be joined together. He has to decide what kind of materials to use. He has 
to decide which kinds of nuts, bolts, bearings, etc. that have to be used for 
the equipment, he will propose. He has to decide upon the individual 
dimensions, tolerances, and, for example, the method of lubrication. The 
results of his decisions in this respect will al all appear on the final drawing and, 
in the case we are considering, for the kinds of equipment which he has to 
design, this will take him up to 6 wecks to prepare. This means that the most 
complex piece of machinery he will be expected to design can be designed 
to the stage of the drawing in 6 weeks. He may also, of course, be given 
from time to time pieces of work to carry out which take a shorter time to 
complete. When he has finally completed the drawing, he will take it to 
his manager; his manager will then inspect it in detail and ask him many 
questions about it; why, for example, he has arranged his materials in this 
particular way; why he has decided to use this material rather than that; 
whether or not he thinks that a more economical means of lubrication would 
be by such and such a method; whereas he has arranged the design so that 
a certain part of it will have to be cut out of a solid block of metal, by a 
modification of the design welded-up parts could be used much more 
economically; and so on. A complete review of this order is likely to take 
an hour or more of managerial time, but at the end of it the manager feels 
himself to have checked completely all use of discretion exercised by his 
subordinate. Hence, by the definition given earlier, the maximum time- 
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span of discretion is 6 weeks, and this emerges quite clearly from the above 
information. When the drawing is completed, in this case the manager will 
then take it over and cause the piece of equipment concerned to be detailed 
and made. 

Let us now go on, however, to consider what is most likely to happen in 
circumstances such as this where the manager and subordinate concerned 
work together in this way over a long period of time, during which the 
draughtsman’s ability to carry out this kind of work increases. Each suc- 
ceeding review that takes place at the completion of a drawing will reveal 
to the manager fewer and fewer examples of the sub-standard use of dis- 
cretion. The manager will tend to feel that the kind of intensive review that 
he carried out in the first place is becoming increasingly unnecessary. He 
will tend to experience this as something of a relief. It is now no longer 
necessary for him to put aside part of an afternoon, or perhaps to take the 
drawing home with him in the evening and examine it in such detail, for 
he has een that he can rely on his draughtsman-subordinate to use his 
discretion well in these matters. 

Gradually, therefore, the inspection of the drawing becomes more 
cursory and the manager is prepared to allow the equipment to be made 
without going over the drawing as fully as he did previously. Eventually, 
it is likely that he will get to the stage at which he does not review the design 
to any serious extent at all and passes it straight over for manufacture. The 
manufacture of such a piece of equipment may take another 4 months after 
the drawing is completed. This does not necessarily mean 4 months con- 
tinuous work, but it is likely that it will have to be fitted in with the manu- 
facture of other pieces of equipment also. It may take another 2 months 
before it has been adequately tested, i.c. tested by use in such a way that any 
inadequate design features would have made themselves evident. Thus, 
eventually a situation is reached in which the manager concerned will tend 
not so much to inspect the drawing in detail but come to rely on the fact 
that, should there fe inadequate design features, this will be conveyed to 
him by a report on the success or failure of the piece of machinery designed. 
During the period, moreover, while his machinery is being made and 
tested, the draughtsman is expected to be getting on with other pieces of 
work which likewise will pass out of his hands and get into manufacture 
before his manager will carry out a review of them. This will mean that, 
instead of going on continuously using his discretion for 6 weeks before a 
review can occur, the draughtsman concerned will be using his discretion 
for 6 weeks plus 4 months plus 2 months, which equals 74 months, before 
his manager is in a position to review the quality of his discretion. Hence, 
over the course of time the time-span of discretion of his job will have 
increased from 6 weeks to 74 months. 

Looked at from the manager’s point of view one could say now that 
there were several ways in which he can get his drawing work done. On the 
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one hand, he can set up the role with a 6-weekly maximum period of review. 
On the other hand, with a more experienced subordinate, he need only 
carry out a review at a maximum period of time of 74 months and this 
latter review will be much easier to carry out since it may only depend 
upon his reliance on the fact that he will hear of the matter should the 
equipment turn out to be a failure. Hence, he is in a position to balance off 
the savings in his own time against the greater risk of bad work and the 
increased salary which he may have to pay to a subordinate working with 
the time-span of discretion at a maximum of 74 months. It may be neted 
further that unless the manager has different work to hand out—for example 
more complex pieces of equipment taking longer to design, detail, and make 
—then this 7} months may represent the maximum time-span of discretion 
that can be allowed the subordinate. This kind of information would be 
elicited upon discussion with the manager concerned, and as a result of 
such discussion one could prepare a specification of the job of the draughts- 
man in question along the lines suggested earlier. This might now, for a 
short or summarized specification, look like this: 


Title: Designer-Draughtsman. 
Organizational Position: Responsible to Manager X department. 


Area of Work: Designing Equipment. 


Discretionary Content and Review Mechanisms: On receiving a Ramet 


from his manager laying down what the equipment designed will be expected 
to achieve, the Designer-Draughtsman must work to produce a drawing 
which should provide a basis br manufacture. He must use his discretion 
concerning the mechanical design and arrangement of the parts, shapes, sizes, 
and tolerances involved, the type of materials to use, methods of lubrication, 
etc. 

With a newcomer or with someone relatively inexperienced in the job, 
a review will be carried out in detail of the drawing and at the present time 
for the most complex pieces of equipment that the Designer-Draughtsman 
will have to design he will be allowed up to a maximum 6 weeks to produce 
his final drawing. The manager of X department would prefer, however, 
to have someone in the job on whose use of discretion he could rely without 
a detailed review of the drawing and in such a case discretion would be 
allowed to continue until at the most the equipment had been manufactured 
and tested and sufficient reports made for a review to take place. This would 
take up to a total of 6 months following the production of the drawing. 


Range of Time-Span: From the above analysis, the range of maximum time- 
span of discretion extends from 6 weeks up to 74 months. 


Before going on to give other examples, a number of points may be 
noted about the above job. In the first place, in terms of all the overt features 
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of the actual activities carried out by the draughtsman in question, there may 
be no discernible difference between the work he is carrying out at a 6-week 
time-span of discretion and the work he may eventually carry out with a 
74-month time-span of discretion. A conventional job evaluation of work 
at the 6-weck level and work at the 7}-month level may show up no 
difference. Moreover, although this particular job has been described within 
the 6 weeks to 7} months range it is worth examining briefly the extent to 
which jobs of the same kind (i.e. concerned with machine or equipment 
design) can be set up with shorter or longer time-spans of discretion than 
the range noted above. For example, shorter time-span of discretion might 
emerge if the manager in question instead of allowing his subordinate to 
get on for 6 weeks to carry out a drawing, were to split the job up by asking 
him first to design the main features, second, to decide on materials and 
tolerances, and third, to decide other matters such as the kind of nuts and 
bolts concerned, where each of these might be reviewed at intermediate stages 
during the 6 weeks. Normally, however, this would be a difficult, irksome, 
and time-consuming way of getting the work done. Longer term work, 
carrying a longer time-span of discretion than 7} months, would emerge in 
this case, as already noted, if the draughtsman in question were given either 
more complex pieces of machinery to design (taking longer to draw, longer 
to make, and longer to test) or if at the other end of his work cycle he were 
expected himself to decide upon the kind of specification required. Were he 
to carry all this out, however, he would be unlikely still to be called a 
Designer-Draughtsman. In this way what may be termed job families can 
be discerned covering a range of jobs hierarchically organized. A knowledge 
of the main features of such job families (about a dozen clear-cut ones can 
so far be discerned) is of greatest assistance in carrying out an analysis of 
the time-span of discretion. Not only this, it may provide an extremely use- 
ful practical basis on which promotion policy may be developed, and on 
which more satisfactory discussions as to job potential can be held between 
a manager and a subordinate. 


AN EXAMPLE OF MANUAL WORK 


Next to be considered will be an example of manual work. This example, 
which again is a generalized outline and does not refer to any single identi- 
fiable job, has been chosen as one in which there is comparatively little 
discretion and a maximum time-span of less than a day. The job may consist 
of operating a machine, with other machines carrying out different operations 
on the product before and after the particular operation under consideration. 
This would occur under conditions of line working. The operator stands in 
front of his machine, receives products from the machine on his left and 
after carrying out the operation on them passes them on to the operator 
on his right. The operation itself consists of placing the part-finished product 
in a fixture, pulling down a lever, removing the product, and so on, at a rate 

x 
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of several hundred an hour. No wie discretion is left to the operator except 
how quickly he carries out the operation. This could only be prescribed were 
he to be given a separate instruction as to when to depress the lever each 
time and on a line turning out hundreds of products per hour this would 
obviously be impossible. Even were this to be done, however, it is clear that 
other matters affecting pace of work, e.g. stance, movements of the hands, 
speed of depressing the se etc., would be left to his discretion. The only 
way completely to prescribe a job would be by attaching mechanical devices 
to all the operative limbs and in this case one has clearly not a human 
operator but a machine itself doing the work. So far as pace of work is 
concerned, what the operator may be told in a job such as that under con- 
sideration is that he must carry out the operation on so many hundreds of 
roducts per hour or, under conditions of line working, more simply that 
™ must “keep up with the line’. He is left to judge how fast he must actually 
work—how quickly he must pick up and operate on each product—so as 
to maintain this rate of production. The sub-standard use of discretion 
resulting in failure to maintain this rate can be picked up more or less quickly 
according to the extent to which a bank of work exists on either side of the 
operator. The limits of the time-span of discretion can thus be determined 
by taking the two extreme situations which can arise in practice—that in 
which no banks of work exist, and that in which the largest actual banks 
exist. Where no bank of work exists at all, we have the situation in which, as 
soon as the operator finishes his operation, he passes the product on to the 
next machine which is waiting to receive it. A slight slowing down would 
then lead to products not quite being ready for the next operation. Time- 
span would : depend on the conditions of supervision that exist and, for 
example, it may be that slowing down would be certainly noticed within a 
quarter of an hour and the trouble put right by the operator being told he 
was not working fast enough and instructed to speed up. Experience suggests 
that for some jobs this time may be not unrealistic, and under these condi- 
tions maximum time-span of discretion would be a quarter of an hour. 
Normally, however, banks of work do exist between machines and might 
amount in quantity to several thousands of products. Working under these 
conditions any slowing down of the operator might not become so im- 
mediately apparent. It may, however, be noticed by supervision in one of 
two ways. In the first place, under line conditions, supervision and shop 
management become extremely sensitive to line speed and may often tend 
to notice quickly if an operative begins to slow down by noticing a change 
in his general activity. In the second place, the result of a slowing down by 
the operator would lead to a growing of the bank on his left and a lessening 
of the bank on his right. In terms of the same amount of short-fall as before, 

i.c. just falling behind the line speed, this might take up to half a shift for 
supervision to become aware 0 of it it. Thus maximum time-span under these 
conditions would be half a shift (or five hours). 
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THE ANALYSIS OF RESEARCH WORK 


We shall now turn to the analysis of research work, an analysis which will 
again be based on experience of several individual jobs the major features of 
which will be combined to give a composite example. The kind of research 
job that will be considered is one in which the occupant is given a project 
in the form of an instruction to examine a particular field of relations. Thus, 
he might be told to “find out the effect of lubrication on shaft wear”, or 
“examine the relation between fatigue and thickness of lining”’, or “‘investi- 
gate the properties of such and such material”. His work then has typically 
three phases: 


1. The planning of experiments or the preparation of a test schedule 
setting out what he proposed to do. This may involve first finding 
out what is already known or published about the matter. 

2. The carrying out of the experiments or tests and the collection and 
collation of results. 

3. The analysis and interpretation of these results. 


In the first of these phases discretion may have to do with deciding what 
kind of equipment is necessary, how many experiments will be carried out, 
the controls which he will put on these experiments, the number of factors 
he will test at a time, the conditions under which he will test them, the range 
of conditions (e.g. loads, speeds, etc., under which he will carry out his 
testing), and so on. The second of these phases contains discretion according 
to what has been left out of the first (assuming a review at the end of the 
first stage). Thus, it might contain, for example, discretion as to when to 
start and stop tests, the kind of instructions to give to a subordinate, the 
maintenance that might have to be carried out on experimental equipment, 
the ordering of any materials necessary, the form in which results are to be 
noted down, and so on. In the third phase of analysis of results, discretion 
would lie in the methods of analysis used, the extent to which reference is 
made to other data, the amount of manipulation of the results, the extent to 
which particular lines of thought are falbvwed up, the amount of statistical 
testing that is applied, etc. 

At its simplest, therefore, a research worker’s job might consist of a 
series of such projects, one after the other, where a review would take place 
at the end of each stage. Thus, the first stage of experimental design might 
take up to a week to complete and would end in the presentation by the 
research worker of a test schedule to his manager. This test schedule would 
be fully inspected and any alterations the manager wished would be in- 
corporated in it. The actual carrying out of the experiments might then take 
a further three months after which again a complete review of discretion 
exercised would be carried out by the manager’s intensive examination of 
the results achieved and equally intensive questioning as to the conditions 
in which they emerged. The third phase might then take up to a further 
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month and would end in the presentation of a report based on the results but 
giving a complete analysis and interpretation of them, which might again 
be reviewed by intensive inspection. Thus a simple model of a research job 


with a maximum time-span of discretion of three months might be drawn 
out as follows: 


Initiating Review Review Review 
Instruction A 
3 months 
1 week carrying out experi- 1 month 
planning ments and compiling analysis and inter- 
experiments | results pretation of results 
(a) (b) (c) 
TIME 








This seems to be an accurate description of some research jobs as they are 
actually carried out by fairly junior research personnel, but in reality actual 
research jobs have been found to depart from this simple model in a number 
of ways and we shall go on to consider several different ways in which such 
a departure, affecting the maximum time-span of discretion, occurs. In the 
first place at stage (b) in the above diagram there may be a period of waiting, 
for example equipment may not be ready or materials may have to be 
ordered and so on. If this ordering turns out to be under the control of the 
research worker concerned and to involve the use of judgement, then the 
three-month period between (b) and (c) will in fact be extended and, 
assuming review at the same stages as before, the maximum time-span of 
discretion will be extended. If, on the other hand, this period of waiting 
involves no judgement by the person himself but is taken out of his control 
— if, for example, he is told by his manager that the laboratory will not be 
ready for a few weeks, and if further, he is given additional work during 
these three weeks (work which is reviewed at the end of the period)—then 
the period of waiting does not add to the time-span of discretion of the 
job. Apart from this, an extension of time-span of discretion in actual 
research jobs has been found to occur in several ways. 

In the first place the review cither at stage (b) or at stage (c) tends to 
become less intensive and in many cases no stage (b) review occurs at all and 
the first effective review of work may not occur until (c) or (d). Thus as a 
result of the initial instruction given at (a) the manager may come to expect 
only to carry out a full review when he receives the complete report which 
would incorporate the decisions made about acaba design, the results 
from the actual experiments, and the analysis and interpretation of these 
results. If the job is set up in this way, then the maximum time-span of 
discretion is not three, but just over four, months. 

In the second place the person concerned may be given, to carry out all at 
once, several projects, the longest of which may take him up to say 7/8 
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months, though he may have a number of shorter term pieces of investiga- 
tion to carry out, for which the maximum time involved is say 2 months. 
In such a case the whole issue would turn upon the extent to which the con- 
tinual receipt by the manager of reports oft the shorter term projects would 
lead, if they showed evidence of ra sub-standard use of discretion, to his 
breaking into the sequence of work on the longer term work to carry out 
a review of this. It may be useful here to illustrate this point from an actual 
example of work from an individual research worker’s job. 

The research worker in question had as part of his job to plan tests which 
were to be carried out on bearings by running them in the Company’s 
vehicles. He was instructed what type of materials to test and the length of 
time the test was to take and he was expected to bring back certain in- 
formation on the extent to which shaft wear, etc., had occurred. Some of these 
tests involved a special trip by the vehicles concerned of about 1,000 miles 
and these would take a few days to complete. Others, on the other hand, 
involved normal running in the Company’s transport vehicles involving up 
to 11,000 miles running and taking up to about a year to complete. The 
research worker concerned had to specify the number of bearings to test, the 
specification of materials and the vehicles in which they should be run. 
Decisions about the specification of materials and range of these specifications 
had to be made within an advance ordering time of about 4 months. No test 
schedule was presented to the manager before the tests actually started. 
Furthermore, the collation of the results from even one of the shorter tests 
would take several weeks to complete. At this level, therefore, the use of 
discretion on any one individual test could run on for some 5 months before 
results were effectively reported back. But if this were so on the shorter term 
tests, what effect would this have on the time-span of discretion of the job 
as a whole considering that some of the longer tests might take up to a year 
to complete? In the course of analysis of the job it emerged that if the manager 
concerned received about three results from the shorter term tests, all of 
which showed evidence of sub-standard use of discretion by the person 
concerned, he would ask to see and examine the test schedules which had 
been made out for some of the longer term tests and would carry out a 
review of this work, even though it might now be too late to stop the actual 
tests going on. Since results on shorter term tests were presented at roughly 
three-weekly intervals, the time-span of discretion of this aspect of the job, 
i.c. vehicle testing, emerged as about 7/8 months, to take account of advance 
ordering, planning the experiments, and collating the results of up to about 
three tests. This does not mean, of course, that the whole job necessarily has 
this time-span. This example may serve to illustrate what was said carlier in 
this paper about multiple-aspect jobs. 

In the third place, however, there remains another way in which the time- 
span of discretion of this job might be extended. From a situation in which 
an individual analysis and interpretation of test results occurs at the end of 
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each experiment, where each write-up may be reviewed in turn, what has 
been found to happen is that the research worker concerned will be expected 
to run through several experiments and then carry out an analysis, not of each 
one individually, but of the whole series of experiments. In this case discretion 
as regards actual experimental work, i.c. the actual eliciting of results, may 
continue to be reviewed at the stages at which it was reviewed previously, 
but the research worker is now expected to pick out significant features as 
he goes along and to note these, leading to ie preparation of a full report 
which may contain an analysis and interpretation of results of a whole year’s 
experiments. In this case time-spans of discretion have been found running 
on up to a year and more before an effective review of interpretative judge- 
ments can be made by an intensive inspection of the final report as it is 
presented. 

Thus, if one sets about the analysis of any extant research worker's job 
at broadly this level, with this kind of model in mind, it may be found that 
it has reached any of the stages noted above, and the analysis of this job in 
practice consists of getting out in detail information about the kind of experi- 
ments carried out, the kind of reports made, the extent to which advance 
ordering of materials is in fact occurring, the extent to which analysis and 
interpretation is based on a number of experiments or is made after cach 
one, and so on. Before going on to examine the way in which research work 
may be set up at levels immediately above or below this kind of job, how- 
ever, there may be briefly examined a further aspect of many research 
workers’ jobs. This is concerned with the extent to which they have, in 
addition to such responsibilities as those described above, responsibility also 
for giving advice or services to members of the organization not directly 
under the control of the manager concerned. Thus, several examples have 
been found (and experience would suggest these are common) where such 
a research worker is expected to give advice to other members, and this is 
work for the carrying out of which to certain standards he is accountable. 
Such advice might, according to the type of research done, be concerned with _ 
metallurgy, lubrication, statistics, experimental design, etc. The discretion 
here consists of the way in which a particular request is dealt with, the kind 
of advice given, preliminary examination and checking to carry out before 
this advice is given, and so on. Review of this kind of service-giving may be 
carried out in one of three ways, which may be put in ascending order of 
time-span of discretion: 


1. The manager concerned may expect to be told of all requests that are 
made to his subordinate for technical advice, and may himself examine 
the content of the advice before it is given. In this way a direct and short 
term review can be carried out, limited only by the amount of fore- 
thought or forework that may occur between the request being received 
and the actual giving of the advice or prescription concerned. 
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2. A longer time-span of discretion emerges, however, if the manager, 
instead of examining this advice before it is given, gets in touch with the 
people who have requested such advice a short time afterwards and finds 
out from them the extent to which the advice is satisfactory or not. This 
is an example of indirect positive review. 

3. A third kind of review, this time indirect negative, comes into operation, 
however, if neither of the above mechanisms is used but instead the 
manager relies on his subordinate to go on giving adequate advice until 
he hears by complaints from the receivers of” such advice that inadequate 
judgement is being used. It may be noted, however, that this review 
depends upon the extent to which those who receive the advice or the 
technical services in question are in a position to judge this with adequacy. 
In the case of extremely complex matters or in the case of areas of tech- 
nical work wholly outside the experience of those who receive such 
advice, this may not be an adequate mechanism, and one may well have 
to seck for further and more extensive review mechanisms. 


The above analysis of a research worker’s job has been presented, as 
mentioned, with several examples in mind of research jobs of roughly similar 
level. I have found that the analysis is considerably facilitated if the simple 
model described initially is borne in mind and actual jobs approached with a 
view to discovering the extent to which, in the ways outlined, they depart 
from this. It is evident, however, that the relatively detailed description given 
will only apply to jobs of a certain level and it may be useful briefly to 
examine how these jobs at this level fit into the normal hierarchical structure 
of an actual research organization. To put it another way, research workers 
carrying out work of the kind described are usually responsible to managers, 
and may have subordinates responsible to them. The question may thus be 
asked, how, in time-span terms, the work of their managers and their sub- 
ordinates differs from their own. In the present paper only a very brief 
indication of this relationship will be given. At a subordinate level, research 
work has been found to be concerned with the carrying out of tests or the 
preparation of equipment with discretion as to methods of running, fre- 
quency of lubrication, ways of recording results, and so on. At a superior 
level a major part of discretion involves decisions as to what projects to carry 
out, the setting of technical frames of reference within which investigations 
will go on, and decisions as to standards of review and recommendations 
arising from research. As with the example of a draughtsman’s work given 
earlier, a job family may be discerned here with increasing time-spans of 
discretion. It is hoped in a future paper to present an analysis of a whole job 
family assessed in this way. It may be we further that higher level research 
jobs may involve, in the case of big developmental projects, the continuous 
use of discretion for many years before review of such discretion may be 
made on the basis of the results that eventually emerge. In such cases it is 
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clear that the annual presentation of accounts and annual budgeting will not 
necessarily constitute a review or in any way effectively shorten the time-span of the 
discretion involved. 


V. SUMMARY 


This paper has been concerned with an examination and description of 
experiences in using, for the analysis of jobs, the concept of maximum time- 
span of discretion. This concept has been put forward by Dr. Elliott Jaques 
in a recent book as a central part of a new approach to problems of payment 
for work. The paper is divided into four main parts as follows : 


1. In the first of these the concept itself has been briefly described together 
with its place within the theoretical framework put forward by Dr. Jaques. 
A short definition of the maximum time-span of discretion of a job is the 
maximum length of time for which the use of discretion will be allowed 
to continue before a review takes place. 

. In the second part of the paper a more detailed definition of the time- 
span concept has been given and the following steps have been taken: 
(a) The dependence of the existence of a clear time-span of discretion of 

a job on the existence of a clearly structured work situation has been 
described, and some of the implications of this examined. Problems of 
assessing time-span in situations of unclarity are discussed. 

The meaning of the term discretion is then described, expanded, and 
exemplified, and reference made to some of the difficulties that may 
be met in discovering the discretionary aspects of a job. 

A review mechanism is then defined as any systematic means by 
which a manager becomes aware of the quality of his subordinate’s 
use of discretion and this definition is expanded and exemplified. 
Three kinds of review mechanisms discovered are described as: 

(i) Direct Review—in which a subordinate hands back a completed 
piece of work to his manager for full inspection. 

(ii) Indirect Positive Review—in which a manager deliberately seeks 
information about the way in which his subordinate has been 
using discretion, from sources outside that subordinate’s control. 
Indirect Negative Review—in which a manager relies on the 
fact that he will hear of the matter should his subordinate use dis- 
cretion inadequately. 

Jobs are then categorized as single aspect or multiple aspect according to 
whether only one or many different kinds of work activities are carried 
out. The boundaries between the different aspects of a multiple-aspect 
job are termed either permeable or impermeable according to the extent 
to which a review of discretion in one aspect leads to review of other 
aspects. 
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(c) Itis then noted that, within the framework given, a job may be set up 
in reality with a range of possible time-spans of discretion, and that 
within discoverable limits managers have choice concerning the time- 
span of discretion that they will allow a subordinate. This concept is 
Yair and some aspects of its use examined. 

3. In the third part of the paper a description is given of the means by which 
information about jobs may be elicited in order that the time-span of 
discretion may be assessed. Some of the difficulties that have been met are 
described and means suggested for dealing with these difficulties. 

. In the fourth part of the paper three examples of time-span analysis are 
presented and discussed. In each case the analysis concerns a particular 
kind of work, namely—the work of a draughtsman, a manual operator’s 
work, and research work. 


No attempt has been made in the present paper to provide any evidence 
bearing upon the correspondence of time-span of discretion with judgements 
about remuneration that is a central feature of the hypothesis put forward 
by Dr. Jaques. Quite apart from the important issues surrounding the 
validity of such correspondence, the author has discovered, as is noted above, 
that in many instances the assessment of time-span of a job, and more 
particularly the attempt at such assessment under conditions of relative 
unclarity, has been helpful and some examples of the way in which this has 


occurred have been briefly discussed in the present paper. 

In future papers it is hoped to present an analysis of line management 
jobs, to examine the relationship of time-span with salary, to describe the use 
of the time-span instrument for organizational design, and to examine the 
implications that the use of such an instrument has for personnel management 
and for work study in industry. 
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URBAN FAMILIES: 
THE NORMS OF 
CONJUGAL ROLES 


ELIZABETH BOTT 


The term “social norms”’ is used in many senses. There are at least two 
common meanings. First, it is often used to mean statistically average be- 
haviour. Second, it is often used to mean behaviour that is thought to be 
morally right, or at least expected and customary. When these two meanings 
peri all is well. But often they do not coincide, in which case the double 
connotation becomes confusing. There is yet another usage to add to the 
confusion. In this third sense, a norm is a general pattern abstracted by the 
sociologist from informants’ behaviour and from their stated ideals and 
expectations. In this paper I shall not use the term in the sense of statistically 
average behaviour, for which I shall substitute the term “behavioural mode” 
And I shall also exclude the third meaning, the general abstracted pattern, 
for I find this usage both vague and confusing, since its precise referents are 
seldom clear. For the purposes of this paper I mean by social norms people’s 
ideas about what behaviour is customary and what behaviour is right and proper 
in their social circle. If expected behaviour is not felt to be ideal, or if ideal 
behaviour is not expected, I shall make a distinction between ideal norms and 
norms of expectation. If the expected and the ideal coincide, I shall not use 
any qualifying adjective. 

It is often assumed that there is a large measure of agreement on familial 
norms in the society as a whole, and that these norms are embodied in the 
teachings of churches and the rulings of courts. Such a view implies that 
given individuals will recognize that these agreed-upon external standards 
exist, and that they will be able to make the norms explicit without difficulty. 
It seems to me that this view of social norms is much more appropriate 
to a small-scale homogencous society than to a large-scale society with a 
complex division of labour. In a small-scale society, where many people 
know one another, where there are few strangers, and most relationships 
serve many interests, agreement on familial norms develops out of constant 
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interaction, and individuals know what the norms are. Most anthropologists 
report that their informants have little difficulty in making explicit the 
approved and customary rules of conduct between members of elementary 
families and between more distant kinsmen. Behaviour does not always 
conform to norms, but at least people know what the norms are and when 
they are deviating from them. If such societies have courts of law, most 
laymen are familiar with court procedure and know the norms on which 
the court will draw to make judgments. Similarly, everyone will know what 
norms of familial conduct are embodied in religion. But recent work shows 
that even in primitive societies norms should not be regarded as a precise, 
consistent set of rules. Gluckman (5) points out that the Lozi have some very 
precise rules (“‘a husband must not go to his wife’s granary’’) but that others 
are vague (“a husband should treat his wife properly’’). This very vagueness 
leaves room for flexible adjustment to varying circumstances. Similarly, 
norms may contradict one another, which permits selection of norms to suit 
personal and social convenience. Although there is a fairly high degree of 
consensus on what the norms are, they are rarely made explicit except in 
times of conflict or crisis, when people use them to justify their own be- 
haviour or to pass judgment on the behaviour of others. 

Even in a small-scale society, then, norms are not precise and consistent. 
But in a large-scale society, the situation is much more complicated, especially 
where familial norms are concerned. How much agreement on familial 
norms one would find if one interviewed a representative sample of the 
general population I cannot say, for I have not been engaged in that kind of 
study. From an intensive study of twenty urban families,’ I can report that 
there was considerable variation in the norms of familial roles. There were 
some points of agreement; most of these were very vague and general and 
did not give a precise blueprint for action. On many points there was con- 
siderable variation from one research couple to another. Furthermore, not 
only was there variation among the families interviewed, but several couples 
also drew attention to the fact that there was variation among the people they 
knew personally. Two couples also pointed out that there must be variation 
in the society at large, if one could believe the wireless, television, news- 
papers, books, and so forth. But most couples did not even mention such 
sources of information. They discussed oly their own little world of the 
people they knew personally or had known in the past. 

Another fact emerged clearly in our interviews: informants found it very 
difficult to make familial norms explicit at all. There were several reasons for 
this, which I shall discuss below, but in the present connection the relevant 


1. This research consisted of an intensive psychological and sociological study of twenty “ordinary” 
urban families with young children. The families varied considerably in socio-economic status. They 
lived in various districts of London and did not form a group. The research was sponsored jointly by 
the Family Welfare Association and the Tavistock Institute of Human Relations. It was financed for 
three years by the Nuffield Foundation. Previous reports of research techniques and results have been 
published by J. H. Robb (ro) and the author (2, 3). 
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point is that inability to make norms explicit was closely associated with 
awareness of variation. It was the couples who drew attention to variation 
who said they could not make generalizations about customary and proper* 
ways of familial behaviour. Their difficulty in generalizing also depended 
on the context and the situation. They were oa to generalize when 
asked direct questions about norms, although they made many implicit 
generalizations when talking spontaneously. 

In this paper I shall attempt to interpret these two findings: first, that 
there was less consensus on familial norms than is commonly assumed, and 
second, that many informants found it difficult to state norms explicitly. 
Perhaps one should not speak of social norms at all in this situation. If 
consensus is made essential to the definition of social norms, then the research 
families had only a few very general social norms concerning familial roles. 
Most of their views on the subject would have to be described as personal 
opinions. But the data I shall report below suggest that there is an inter- 
mediate stage between complete consensus and random variation. In- 
formants thought there was agreement even when there was not. Or, to be 
more accurate, in some contexts they thought there was agreement and in 
other contexts they thought there was variation. 

Some refinement of terminology is necessary. In ordinary usage the term 
“social norms” has a double connotation. It means norms that are in fact 
agreed on by some group or category of persons; it also means norms that 


individuals think are current in some group or category. I find it necessary 
to distinguish these two aspects. Throughout this paper I shall use the term 
social norms to refer to the norms people think are current in some group or 
category. I suggest the term norms of common consent for norms on which there 
is in fact consensus. I shall use the term personal norms for those ideals and 
expectations that informants think are their own private standards, different 
from those they attribute to other people. 


DISCUSSION OF FIELD MATERIAL 


For the first eight or ten interviews, we did not ask our informants any 
direct questions about the norms of conjugal roles. Such questions were left 
until the last two or three interviews. In the course of the earlier interviews 
it became clear that cach family had a fairly consistent set of standards by 
which they were judging their own and other people’s performance as 
husbands and wives. The field workers picked up these codes very quickly, 
almost without being aware of doing so. Indeed, | was so convinced that 
such standards existed that I thought informants had made explicit statements 
about how husbands and wives should behave. It was only when I went 
carefully over the field notes again that I realized nothing had been said 
directly; everything was conveyed by implication, by complimentary or 
derogatory remarks about friends, neighbours, and relatives. Very few 
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general comments were made until direct questions were asked, and even 
then many couples were reluctant to make any generalizations. 
. 


Variations in Content of Norms 


On the basis of their spontaneous statements and replies to direct 
questions, it is possible to summarize the norms the couples adhered to. 

There were a few general points of agreement, that is, there were a few 
norms of common consent. All the couples took it for granted that each 
elementary family should be financially independent of relatives and friends 
and should have its own dwelling. All couples took it for granted that there 
should be a basic division of labour between husband and wife, in which 
the husband was primarily responsible for supporting the family financially 
and the wife was primarily responsible for lie after the children and 
seeing that housework and cooking were done. The world would be upside 
down if the woman went out to work and the husband stayed home to care 
for the housg and the children, although it was recognized, with varying 
degrees of disapproval and approval, that husbands sometimes helped with 
child care and housework and wives sometimes went to work. All couples 
took it for granted that adultery was a serious offence. It was assumed that 
parents were obliged to care for their children until they could look after 
themselves, although the standards of good care differed from one family 
to another. These norms were not explicitly stated in so many words. They 
were simply taken for granted. I think one may say that these general points 
of agreement arise from similarities in familial tasks and general similarity 
of social environment. Most of these norms of common consent were very 
vague and general so that a considerable variety of behaviour could be 
encompassed within the bounds of conformity. 

There were many norms that varied according to variations in the social 
environment of the family. In a previous paper, “Urban Families: Conjugal 
Roles and Social Networks” (3), I have argued that the immediate social 
environment of urban families consists of a network, not a group. Individual 
members of families belong to groups, of course, but there is no group that 
contains families as wholes and regulates all aspects of their activities. Each 
family has relationships with friends, neighbours, relatives, a place of work, 
a doctor, a hospital, a school, shops, clubs, and so forth. Some of these ex- 
ternal people and institutions are connected with one another independently 
of the family; others are not. Each of these external people has relation- 
ships with other people who are not known to the family. There is no point 
at which one can draw a boundary and say: “All the people within this 
boundary form a distinct unit, differing from those outside the boundary.” 
Following John Barnes (1), I use the term network to describe this sort of 
boundary-less social configuration. 

But the social networks of the research families differed in what I have 
called connectedness. In some cases many of the people known by a family 
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knew and met one another independently of the family. These I have called 
highly connected networks. In other cases very few of the people known by 
a family knew and met one another independently of the Emily. These I 
have called dispersed networks. In between these two extremes were families 
with intermediate degrees of connectedness, and there were also several 
families who were in the process of transition from one type of network to 
another. 

In “Conjugal Roles and Social Networks” I have argued that the type 
of relationship between husband and wife is associated with the connected- 
ness of their network, and I discussed briefly the factors affecting degree of 
connectedness. In the present paper I shall be concerned with variations in 
content and expression of norms according to variations in connectedness. 
Variations in content have been discussed in the previous paper, and need 
be only briefly summarized here. Couples with highly connected networks 
expected husbands and wives to have a rigid division of labour. There was 
little stress on the importance of shared interests and joint recreation. It was 
expected that wives would have many relationships with their relatives, and 
husbands with their friends. Both partners could get help from people out- 
side the family, which made the rigid division of labour between husband 
and wife possible. Successful sual relations were not considered essential 
to a happy marriage. 

In contrast, families in dispersed networks had a less rigid division of 
labour, stressed the importance of shared interests and joint recreation, and 
placed a good deal of emphasis on the importance of successful sexual 
relations. They were more self-conscious about how to bring up their 
children than couples in highly connected networks. They were aware that 
the people they knew had a great variety of opinions on this subject and 
they were worried about which course they themselves should follow. 

In addition to these variations according to connectedness of the family’s 
network, there were many idiosyncratic variations. One couple carried the 
idea of joint sharing of tasks to a point that almost denied the basic division 
of labour between Rehan and wife. They stated their views more strongly 
on some occasions than others. In the most emphatic statement they said 
wives and mothers should be able to work if they wished and that it was 
quite all right for women to work in the same field as their husbands, to 
be better at their jobs, and to earn more. They implied that this view was 
generally accepted in their social circle. Another couple with a similar sort 
of dispersed network had very different norms on the role of the mother. 
They said that people in their social circle thought mothers of small children 
should not work, although in some cases they had to. Each couple recognized 
that the issue of whether mothers should work or not was highly contro- 
versial, but each regarded his own solution as the right course of action 
and indicated that the other people in their social circle held similar views 
although they did not always a sath to them in practice. 
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There were other more subtle variations. Couples with dispersed net- 
works, for example, generally stressed the importance of joint decision- 
making by husband and wife. But one wife implied that men were generally 
more dominant in fact, although not in theory, whereas another wife 
implied that men were more dominant in theory, although not in fact. Each 
was attributing to other people what was in fact the case in her own house- 
hold. Again, a wife suggested indirectly that women in general were more 
sensitive than men and better at dealing with children and smoothing over 
difficulties between people. Here she seems to have been attributing to people 
in general not what was actually the case in her own family but what she 
would have liked to have been the case. In our judgment her husband was 
more skilful at handling interpersonal relations than she was. In another case 
a wife made a similar statement, but here it seemed that she was in fact 
generalizing from her own behaviour. In another case a husband maintained, 
in the face of protests from his wife, that his handling of the family finances 
was the usual and the right procedure among his friends and among families 
in general. 

In brief, there was a tendency for people to treat their own behaviour 
and standards as the norm for other people as well as for themselves. In 
some cases people implied that the exact opposite of their own behaviour 
was the general norm—a sort of wish-fulfilment about their own behaviour. 
It seems from these cases that people sometimes treat their personal views 
as social norms. Ideally, of course, one should interview the people with 
whom the couple identify themselves to see if they would acknowledge the 
conjugal standards attributed to them—to see if the social norms of the 
couple are in fact norms of common consent. In practice this is very difficult 
when couples live in networks. And in some cases it would be impossible 
because, as I shall describe below, some couples identify themselves with 
abstract categories of person. But from statements made by the couples 
in other contexts, it often appeared that there was a good deal of variation 
among the members of their networks, not only in behaviour but also in 
norms, so that in setting up one sort of behaviour as the norm, the couple 
were making a considerable oversimplification. In consideration of these 
cases of displacement and projection uals own norms on to other people, 
I have come to the pt ea that the usual sharp separation of personal 
attitudes from social norms does not do justice to the ae of the situation. 
The research couples assumed they shared certain standards of conjugal 
behaviour with other people, but some of these social norms were partly 
things of their own creation. Doubtless they had assimilated norms from 
experience with other people. But they also seemed to have selected 
some expectations and ideals rather than others, and they sometimes 
attributed their own personal version of norms to people in general or 
to some group or category of their own choosing without being aware 
of doing so. 
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2. How Norms were Expressed 

a. The difficulty experienced by informants in making norms explicit. 1 have 
mentioned above that although informants continually expressed norms 
indirectly in spontancous discussion, they made very few explicit generalizing 
statements. In the last two or three interviews we asked several direct ques- 
tions that were intended to get people to talk about norms more directly. 
We found many of these questions difficult to ask, and informants found 
them difficult to answer, so certain questions were often left out. The 
questions were these: 1. What do you think the main changes in the family 
have been in the last fifty years or so? The aim of this question was to find 
out not only what people thought about social change, but also how they 
would characterize modern families in general. 2. How would you 
describe the rights and duties of husband and wife? 3. How would you de- 
scribe the ideal husband, the ideal wife, the ideal child? 4. How do you 
feel your own ideas on how to run a family resemble those of people you 
know, or are different from them? 5. When you got married, did you have 
a clear idea of what family life would be like? Have your ideas changed? 
6. What do you feel are the important things in keeping a family ticking 
over? What things make it difficult? 

Couples found all of these questions, except the first, difficult to answer. 
Couples with dispersed networks seemed to find the second question par- 
ticularly difficult. Their usual reaction was either a prolonged uncomfort- 
able silence—two minutes in one case—or an immediate reply to the 
effect that there was so much variation one could not generalize. Couples 
with more connected networks found the questions a little easier, although 
even they often remarked that no two people would agree on how husbands 
and wives should behave or customarily did behave. : 

I think there are several reasons for the difficulty people experienced in 
answering these questions. First, since the field workers belonged to the 
same society, more or less, informants may have felt that we had some 
ulterior motive for asking the questions. Otherwise why should we ask 
questions to which we must have answers of our own? We never became 
very successful in allaying this sort of anxiety or in asking direct questions 
skilfully. The question about ideal husbands and wives and children was 
particularly upsetting. Because we interviewed husband and wife together, 
it was interpreted as an invitation to comment on the other partner's conjugal 
deficiencies in his and the field worker’s presence. This question did not 
produce much useful information on norms, but we kept asking it because 
it was useful to compare how people coped with the slight awkwardness of 
the situation. But although we did not fully realize it at the time, this 
question upset the atmosphere of the interview so much that people did not 
give their full attention to the questions that followed it. If | were asking direct 


questions about norms again, I should omit this question or put it at the end. 
Y 
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But our awkwardness in asking questions about norms cannot be the only 
factor, because however stupidly we asked about occupational roles, we 
always got straightforward answers. Occupational roles are specific and 
easy to describe. Familial roles are diffuse; they cover many different activi- 
ties, the organization of which is left to the discretion of the individuals 
concerned. People become so involved emotionally in familial roles that it 
is very difficult for them to separate themselves from the roles conceptually. 

Another factor affecting difficulty in stating norms explicitly may have 
been the absence of overt crisis in the families. Norms are usually brought 
forth only in times of crisis and conflict, when they are used to justify one’s 
own behaviour and to pass judgment on that of other people. When 
nothing much is going wrong, there is no need to state what the norms are. 

The fact that couples in highly connected networks found the questions 
easier to answer suggests another factor. Many of the people they knew were 
known to one another, so that out of their constant interaction a general 
measure of consensus had been reached. The family knew, more or less, 
what the agreed standards were and could make them explicit. Couples in 
dispersed networks were more aware of variation. Since many of the people 
they knew were not acquainted with one another, there were fewer norms 
of common consent. It was impossible for such couples to reply to the 

uestions without making gross oversimplifications. Perhaps some of their 
Rectan and hesitation when asked direct questions sprang from a 
realization that they made such generalizations implicitly in spontaneous 
discussion all the time, but that their generalizations were not very 
accurate. 


References to individuals, groups, and categories. Most spontaneous expressions 
of norms took the form of comments on friends, neighbours, and relatives. 
Very occasionally couples also referred spontaneously to groups or category 
of person, although these more general references were ace much more 
frequently in replies to direct questions about norms. 

No one referred to religious teaching on the family and no one mentioned 
legal rules. Indeed, although we did not ask enough questions on this point, 
it was our impression that most of the research nse were almost totally 
ignorant of their legal rights and obligations as members of a family. Some 
expressed surprise at the strange rules of familial behaviour enforced by the 
courts. Unless informants had had direct experience of the law, they thought 
it was something they did not need to know about, something very far 
removed from their everyday life. Similarly there were very few references 
to reports of family life in newspapers and other media of mass communica- 
tion, and none of the couples expressed the anxiety shown in public state- 
ments about divorce, delinquency, the decline of religion, and the moral 
decay of the family. Of course the fact that there were so few explicit 
references to religion, law, and the media of mass communication in spon- 
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taneous discussion or in reply to our direct questions about norms does not 
mean that people’s conceptions were entirely unaffected by such institution- 
alized expressions of norms. Our data were not collected to show how public 
expressions of norms influence people’s own views, but it does seem likely 
that they are highly selective in assimilating such information, taking in what 
fit in with their own personal experience and ignoring or re-working most 
of the rest. Similarly it seems very likely that expression of norms varies 
according to the social situation and the research technique used. The norms 
expressed in the group discussions we attended were much closer to those 
of newspapers and the church than to those expressed by the research 
couples in interviews. If we had used questionnaires or highly structured 
interviews with the research families, we should probably have been given 
a rather different view of familial norms. I would suggest that there is no 
single correct way of getting at the truth about norms. Different techniques 
will reveal different aspects of it. 

In spontaneous discussion all couples made indirect expressions of norms 
in talking about particular individuals they knew. of all these specific 
individuals, references to parents were the most important. Parents provided 
the basic models of family life that the couples we were interviewing were 
trying to emulate or improve on. There were also many references, usually 
negative, to friends, neighbours, and other relatives besides parents. A wife, 
for example, remarked that her brother-in-law was a good breadwinner 
but neglected his wife and children so that his was not a happy family. 
Implicitly she was drawing a contrast with her own husband who was not 
a great success at his job but did enjoy the company of his wife and children. 
Or again, a wife remarked that one of the rs aac had ridiculed her own 
husband in public, with the clear implication that such behaviour was very 
disloyal and ill-mannered. One husband, in the midst of an argument with 
his wife, went straight through a list of all his friends to show her that all 
men were difficult to live with and that she was expecting far too much 
of him. As we got to know families better, we began to be told their 
gossip. Gossip is one of the chief ways in which norms are stated and 
reaffirmed. 

Informants referred to groups or categories of person as well as to specific 
individuals, especially when replying to our direct questions about norms, 
Many different reference groups were selected.* There was no one group or 
category that everyone chose as a matter of course. This contrasts with a 
pis a society, in which the group referent is clear; the norms apply to 


2. By “reference group” I mean any group or category, real or fictitious, that is thought to have a 
real existence and is employed for purposes of evaluation or comparison. Within this very general 
definition, reference groups may be further qualified according to whether the individual belongs to 
the group or not, whether feelings about the group are positive or negative, and whether the group 
has a concrete external existence or is an abstract category constructed by the individual. I think this is 
the best solution to the current chaos in which nearly every social psychologist uses a different definition, 
I have discussed this problem in a previous paper (2). 
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everyone in the society, or at least to everyone in a clearly defined sub- 
group within the society. When a family is not contained in an organized 
group, but only in a network, especially a dispersed network, the referent 
of the norms becomes much less predictable and more complicated. 

When informants were trying to generalize about standards of conjugal 
behaviour, I believe most of them were thinking primarily of their own 
personal experience, of their informal social network of friends, neighbours, 
and relatives. But no one referred to this set of people as such, presumably 
because it is difficult to conceptualize a network, since it has no beginning 
and no end. Some couples referred to local areas. Others tended to choose 
sets of friends or some kind of abstract category such as “people like us’’ or 
“our social circle’ or “our kind”. Such choice depended partly on the 
connectedness of the family’s network. If a couple had a highly connected 
network, they usually talked about local areas, although they sometimes also 
referred to the conjugal practices of other generations or social classes. If 
they had a dispersed network, they referred primarily to sets of friends or 
to abstract categories. | have pointed out in “Conjugal Roles and Social 
Networks” (3) that the most highly connected networks were found where 
most of a family’s friends and relatives were living in the same local area as 
the family itself. It is hardly surprising that such families conceptualized their 
network as the local area in which most of the members lived. Families with 
dispersed networks did not choose a local area as a reference group, for their 
relatives and friends were scattered all over England. The closest they could 
come to a concrete reference group was a set of friends. When they were 
trying to generalize more broadly they referred to more abstract categories 
such as “people like us’’ and “our social circle”. In the cases where we 
thought to ask who informants were thinking of when they used such 
phrases, it was clear that the meaning shifted according to context. Some- 
times it meant “people of our general class and style of life’’; sometimes it 
meant “people of our age and style of life’’; sometimes it meant “our friends” 
or “potential friends”. People who used such words shifted imperceptibly 
from one meaning to another, and often reference to the category was 
followed by references to specific individuals who came within it. 

People also referred to groups and categories in which they did not 
place themselves. Families who had had experience of highly connected 
networks in the past often referred to the local areas in which they had 
formerly lived. Families with dispersed networks usually referred not to 
local areas but to other classes and generations. All couples contrasted their 
own conjugal standards occasionally with those of the older generation and 
of “Victorian families’. 

The patterns of selection described above were only general tendencies. 
Couples varied greatly in choice of reference groups and in feclings towards 
them. Thus one couple identified themselves with the local area in which 
they lived and subscribed almost completely to the standard of conjugal be- 
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haviour they attributed to the people in it. They contrasted it favourably with 
conjugal behaviour in other areas, Another couple of similar occupational 
status and general background (but a more dispersed network) said they 
liked their local area and would never leave it, although they did not approve 
of all the local standards of conjugal behaviour. They said it was terrible the 
way the wives gossiped about their husbands and the way husbands never 
spent any time at home. They felt they themselves had personal standards 
that were different and better. At the same time, they condemned the 
conjugal practices of other areas and other classes. 

Many couples used several different reference groups. Thus a plumber and 
his wife contrasted the confused and variable conjugal standards of their 
present local area with those of the areas in which they had been brought up. 
They also contrasted themselves with the households that the husband 
encountered in the course of his work. Their evaluation of themselves varied 
according to the context of comparison. Some couples rejected almost com- 
pletely the norms they attributed to the group with which they identified 
themselves. Thus one couple acknowledged that they were similar in 
occupation to their neighbours and relatives but said they had a totally 
different outlook. They criticized their neighbours and relatives and identified 
themselves with an abstract category of nice people who had high standards 
of cleanliness, orderliness, and good manners. At the same time, in the course 
of spontancous discussion they revealed that they visited their relatives and 
neighbours more than this sweeping condemnation implied. Some other 
couples who rejected the standards they attributed to their local area or 
friends did not bother to identify themselves positively with some other 
group or category. They were content to present themselves as deviants 
above the norms of the category in which they placed themselves. But not 
all couples selected reference groups in such a way as to make themselves 
appear in the best light. A few couples went to some trouble to make them- 
selves appear average—that is, they chose categories in which they were 
placed in the middle when they might easily have chosen categories in which 
they would have been at the top. 

I do not mean to suggest here that the couples we interviewed were 
deliberately distorting the norms of sets or categories of people. In nearly all 
cases, we felt their descriptions were consistent and probably reasonably 
accurate when they were describing concrete individuals with whom they 
had had direct experience. Of course we cannot be sure of this because we 
could not interview all their friends, neighbours, and relatives. But when 
they were asked to generalize about norms, oversimplification and distortion 
were inevitable. Families with dispersed networks had a particularly difficult 
time here, since the variation among the members of their networks was 
greater. In brief, when families live only in networks, when there is no 
organized group that they must almost inevitably use as a reference group, 
they must make up their own categories. They must generalize from their 
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varied social experience to reach some simplified description, which is in- 
evitably distorted. If they choose, they can identify themselves or contrast 
themselves with categories that show off their own behaviour and standards 
in a favourable light. If they choose, they may select categories that will 
make them seem average. If they have a highly connected network, they 
will probably choose categories that are fairly close to their everyday ex- 
periences with friends, neighbours, and relatives, although they are not 
compelled to do so. If they have a dispersed network, their categories are 
likely to be more abstract and generalized. And the more remote the refer- 
ence group from their everyday experience, the greater is the opportunity 
for unfettered exercise of imagination. 

Expression of norms thus varied according to the context and the parti- 
cular individual or group that was being whens and compared with the 
couple’s own standards of behaviour. Couples had a considerable range of 
choice in selecting the group or category with which they identified or 
compared themselves. This ability to choose one reference group rather 
than another makes it easy for pw Medaose to treat personal norms as social 
norms, for it is not difficult to find or construct some abstract category of 
persons who will share one’s own views. 


3. Deviance and Conformity 


Variation and flexibility of norms make it difficult to say what is deviance 
and what is conformity. In the course of the research I have come to the 
conclusion that it is impossible to make general, universally applicable assess- 
ments of levels of Gomily functioning, which i is a major aim of much research 
on the family. Such an aim assumes that there are many norms of common 
consent about familial roles. Too often the norms selected as the standard 
are those that the research worker thinks are current in his own social circle. 
Even if they are accurate for this category of person, they may be quite 
inappropriate for other types of family. I am not asserting here that families 
must never be measured against some standard, only that one should realize 
that the standard is arbitrary and that many families will not subscribe 
to it. 

I think it is necessary to distinguish between felt deviance and externally 
defined deviance; felt deviance being lack of correspondence between the 
family’s behaviour and their own social norms, externally defined deviance 
being lack of correspondence between their behaviour and some standard 
chosen by the research worker. It is very difficult to determine felt deviance, 
partly because people have trouble in conceptualizing norms, partly because 
they do not like to talk about deviance unless they think they are above 
their norm rather than below it, partly because they often use several different 
reference groups, and partly because they may be at or above their norms 
in some respects and below in others. At the risk of considerable over- 
simplification, I have tried to infer felt deviance for the research families, 
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with the following results. Seven families conformed in most respects to the 
norms they attributed to their most frequently used reference group. Seven 
thought they were better in some respects. Three thought they were worse 
in some respects. Three thought they were different without being better 
or worse. There were only two cases in which internal inconsistencies sug- 
gested that the couple were seriously misrepresenting their own behaviour 
and that of the people in their most frequently used reference group, Both 
these couples placed themselves above their norm. 

Felt deviance can be compared with various types of externally defined 
deviance. If one takes conformity to the very general norms agreed on by 
all families, the norms of common consent, only two families were below 
these norms and even these families were below the norms only in some 
respects, not in all. Both families tacitly acknowledged their deviance in the 
relevant respects. 

If the norms of each set of families with similar degrees of network- 
connectedness are taken as the standards, there were fourteen cases in which 
felt deviance (or conformity) and externally defined deviance (or conformity) 
coincided, and six cases in which they were different. These six cases include 
the two couples mentioned above who probably misrepresented their own 
behaviour and the norms of their reference groups. In the other four cases, 
the social norms of the families were slightly different from those of other 
families with similar types of network. 

If one uses Burgess’s “companionship” family as the standard (4), only 
nine families conformed. Of the eleven deviant ones, the behaviour of two 
was at their own norm, six were above, one was below, and two were 
different without being above or below. 

In brief, if one uses different standards, one gets different measures of 
deviance. Perhaps in situations in which there are only a few norms of 
common consent it would be convenient to determine what might be called 
average norms. These would consist of a quantitatively determined mean of 
the social norms expressed by the members of some category or set of persons 
selected by the research worker. Such an average measure would permit 
comparison of particular informants’ social norms against a general standard, 
admittedly an artificial one, even when there were few norms of common 
consent. If one must evaluate families, | do not think it matters greatly what 
standard is used, provided it is relevant for the immediate problem and 
provided one bears in mind that there is not likely to be consensus on this 
standard among one’s informants. But in almost any evaluative study, I 
should think it would be instructive to compare felt deviance with externally 
defined deviance. 


4. Conflicts of Norms 


Among the research families there were many examples of inconsistencies 
between norms. A wife should be able to work; a wife should stay home to 
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look after her children. Among the families with comparatively highly con- 
nected networks (including here some of those that were classed as inter- 
mediate in “Conjugal Roles and Social Networks’), there was a conflict for 
the wives between obligations to the mother and obligations to the husband. 
In several cases ideal norms and norms of expectation conflicted with each 
other. Couples with highly connected networks said that husbands ought to 
give their wives a liberal housekeeping allowance, but they did not really 
expect such generosity. One wife complained about her husband’s stinginess 
and another wife constantly stressed how fortunate she was in having a 
generous husband. The first wife thought most other women suffered as 
she did, whereas the second thought her husband was most unusual. 

It is sometimes assumed that discrepancies and conflicts of norms are a 
sign of social change—an assertion that assumes the “normal”’ state of social 
systems to be one of harmony and consistency. But, as I have stated above, 
norms are seldom consistent even in small-scale societies that are changing 
slowly, and it seems likely that certain types of conflict are endemic in a 
social system. It is difficult to imagine that conflict of norms about loyalty 
to one’s mother and to one’s husband could be eliminated from families 
with highly connected networks. It may disappear if the family moves, but 
then the whole organization of external and internal relationships is altered. 

Conflicts between norms need not, as is sometimes suggested, lead to 
personal and social conflict. In favourable circumstances people may be 
able to reconcile the requirements of conflicting norms. Thus one of the 
wives with a highly connected network was able to fulfil her obligations 
both to her husband and to her mother, partly because of her own skill and 
tact, but also because her husband and her mother got along well together. 
In other cases wives were both working and fulfilling their obligations to 
their children to their own and their husbands’ satisfaction. Individuals may 
also cope with discrepancies of norms by constructing their own solution as 
an ideal norm and projecting it on to their social circle or some other re- 
ference group of their own choosing. This does not solve the problem on 
a social level but it does sort things out for the individual. 

As I have stated above, people do not usually make norms explicit 
spontaneously except in situations of conflict, and we were not able to 
witness many disputes of this kind. The research families knew they were 
being studied as “ordinary” families, so that it is not surprising that they did 
not display their conflicts before us. After the first few interviews, when 
they had lost much of their uneasiness about revealing the fact that they did 
not always get along well together, they would describe rows they had had 
in the past or might have in the future. But only one couple had a row in the 
oresence of one of the field workers. In this case each partner asserted that 
1¢ was behaving correctly and that the other was in the wrong. Each 
proclaimed different norms and tried to show that his own view was 
generally accepted in their social circle. It did not happen, as it often does 
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in small-scale societies, that the disputants agreed about the norms in principle 
but disagreed over whether and how they had conformed to them. 


SUMMARY AND GENERAL DISCUSSION 


In this paper I have reported more variation in the norms of familial 
roles than is commonly assumed, and I have also shown that many of the 
cople we interviewed found great difficulty in making norms explicit. | 
ies suggested that both facts can be interpreted in terms of the immediate 
social environment in which the research families lived. The argument may 
be most clearly summarized by contrasting the position of families that are 
encapsulated within organized groups with those in highly connected net- 
works and those in dispersed networks. 

In an organized group in which members are in constant interaction, one 
is likely to find a large number of norms of common consent. Constant 
interaction corrects individual idiosyncracies of ideology. The norms | have 
defined as social norms, that is, the norms people attribute to the group with 
which they identify themselves, are likely to be more or less the same as the 
norms of common consent. In other words, there is little variation in the 
norms attributed to the group by its various members. Members of the 
group will find it easy to make norms explicit. Almost inevitably members 
will use the group itself as a reference group when discussing familial norms. 


Individual members may of course have discordant personal views, but they 
will be aware of the discrepancy between their own views and those of other 
members of the group, just as they will soon find out if their own behaviour 
is deviant. Opportunities for treating personal norms as social norms are 
reduced to a minimum. This does not mean, of course, that group norms 
never change. They may —~ in response to changed external conditions 


and through internal upheavals in which the personal views of individual 
members may play an important part. 

In a highly connected network the group situation is approached, but 
there is more variation in norms, since not all members of the network 
interact with one another. If one could interview all the members of a 
highly connected network, I should predict that one would find a fairly 
large number of norms of common consent: the social norms of the various 
members would be in fairly close agreement with one another. There would 
be more variation than in a group, less than in a dispersed network. People 
in highly connected networks are likely to be intermediate in ability to 
state norms explicitly; they will have more difficulty than people in organ- 
ized groups, less difficulty than people in dispersed networks. People in 
highly connected networks are likely to use their networks as reference 
groups, although they conceptualize them as local areas. But they are not 
compelled to make this selection. They may also choose abstract categories 
or groups of which they have no direct experience. In such a situation, 
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wr} have some opportunity to treat their personal norms as social norms, 
ut if they are in constant interaction with the members of their network, 
and if the members of their network are in constant interaction with one 
another, they are likely to be made aware that their social norms are not 
norms of common consent. 

In a dispersed network fewer members know one another and there is 
less interaction. More variation in norms is likely to develop. There will be 
fewer norms of common consent, more variation in social norms from one 
member of the network to another. Informants find it difficult to make 
norms explicit, especially when their attention is focused on variation by 
direct questions. But, at the same time, they do assume implicitly that they 
share their standards of conjugal behaviour with other people. By my defini- 
tion they have social norms, although there are few norms of common 
consent. People in dispersed networks have considerable opportunity to 
treat aineas as social norms, to assert that the standards they follow 
are those that are current in their social circle or in some other similar 
reference group. The referent of their social norms, although derived from 
experience with their friends, neighbours, and relatives, is likely to be an 
abstract category. Because they have so much experience of different 
standards among the people they know, their reference groups must be 
generalized and oversimplified, and they have a considerable range of 
potential reference groups to choose from. 

The suggestion that personal norms may unwittingly be treated as 
social norms raises the question of how norms are acquired by individuals. 
The psychological mechanisms of this process are very complex, and I shall 
do no more here thafi suggest some points that merit further reflection and 
inquiry. 

In the literature of social psychology, much stress is placed on the inter- 
nalization of norms through interaction with other people (11, 9). This 
interpretation of the individual as a passive recipient of external norms is 
too simple for the data I have reported here. When individuals and families 
live in networks rather than in groups, the process of norm formation be- 
comes more complicated. | would suggest that individuals internalize 
other people’s standards from their experiences with them, but that this is 
not the end of the matter. If the internalized standards agree with one 
another, which tends to happen in organized groups and in highly connected 
networks, there is little necessity for selection and internal rearrangement. If 
many different and contradictory norms are internalized, individuals select 
some rather than others and construct their own version in accordance with 
their personal needs. They may attribute this personal version, or certain 
aspects of it, to other people besides themselves, and they have a wide range 
of reference groups or categories from which to choose the recipient of their 
norms. In brief, projection and displacement play as important a part as 
internalization in the acquisition of norms. 
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I would suggest, then, that both psychological mechanisms, introjection 
(internalization) and projection, are always involved in the acquisition of 
norms. Indeed, recent findings of psycho-analysis explicitly stress the im- 
portance of projection as well as introjection in all learning processes (7, 6). 
This view is also implicit in the work of George Herbert Mead (8). In the 
case of couples in dispersed networks, the separate effects of the two mechan- 
isms are comparatively easily distinguished. In highly connected networks or 
organized groups it is much more difficult to separate the two mechanisms. 
Errors of projection and of introjection are more rapidly corrected by 
constant interaction, so that a common standard is reached both internally 
and externally. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL PROCESSES 
IN THREE-PERSON GROUPS: 


THEODORE M. MILLS 


The organization of new face-to-face groups so that feelings, thoughts, 
affective ties, and effective performance are integrated around a purpose, 
presents a problem common to the social theorist and to the administrator. 
In a recent monograph, Parsons, Bales, and Shils deal with some of the major 
theoretical problems one encounters in studying this process (4). In the 
present discussion, we take an intermediate step from direct observations of 
three-person groups toward a comprehensive theoretical scheme (such as 
that cited above), without attempting to reconcile our discussion fully with 
theirs. Nonetheless, we employ a crude conceptual scheme and make certain 
working assumptions we think will be useful to others also taking such an 
intermediate position. 

The first part of this paper supplements data already published on a series 
of these groups (2). We now add data on the content of what members say 
and on their satisfaction to the analysis of patterns of behavioral roles, which 
was the subject of the previous article. As a result, we are able to test (a) the 
relationship between position in a role pattern and the content of a member's 
remarks, and (b) the relationships between position, content, and motivation 
represented by satisfaction reports. 

The second part*of this paper, building on the results of these tests, re- 
constructs the process by which the relationships between members in some 
three-person groups take one form, while in others they take other forms. 
Our formulation is based on the view that any event occurring in the group 
is a function of the interplay between (a) the motivation systems of the 
members, (b) the current organization of behavioral roles, (c) the system 
of shared values, beliefs, and norms that grow out of face-to-face interaction, 
and (d) the group goal. In addition, we assume that every group event has 

This research was done at the Harvard Laborstory of Social Relations under United States Air 
Force C ontract AF33(038)-12782, monitored by the Human Resources Research Institute, United States 
Air Force. A preliminary report was submitted to the Institute in April 1952. Permission is granted for 


reproduction, translation, publication, and disposal in whole and in part by or for the United States 
Government. 
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a potentially independent consequence upon each of these areas of group 
lit Thus, tracing the developmental process is nothing more than tracing 
these consequences. As will become evident, however, our current observa- 
tional methods give us only part of the information we need. This means 
that we have had to fill the gaps with assumptions. We have tried to state 
these assumptions explicitly so he can be tested empirically when additional 
observation methods are developed. 


EMPIRICAL RELATIONSHIPS 
Procedures 


Twenty-four three-person groups, each performing in two discussion 
sessions, compose the sample. The subjects are student volunteers and 
strangers. They are all male, with no outstanding or regular status differences. 
Each discussion lasts around thirty minutes, and the second session follows 
the first by a few minutes. In our analysis we treat each session separately, 
giving a total of forty-eight. 

When the group is assembled, the experimenter shows three pictures 
from the TAT series and asks the group to create a single dramatic story, 
incorporating all the pictures, and A an asks that they arrive at general agree- 
ment on the story. Aside from these restrictions, the group is free to create 
any story they choose in whatever manner they wish. 


Bales’s method of interaction process pe ba is used to collect informa- 


tion on the organization of behavioral roles (1). Each event is scored 
according to its initiator, its target, and its significance either to the solution 
of the group problem or as a positive or negative sanction of another 
member's contribution. Analysis of the scores gives, first, a performance rank 
for each member, and, second, the rate at which other members support 
him.* By combining these two characteristics we are able to classify types 
of role pattern and to define the position of any particular member within a 
type. 

What is said is often independent of Bales’s classification of how it is said. 
This is particularly true in our case when the groups are engaged in “pro- 
jective” tasks. A method of content analysis, developed by the author, is 
used to abstract the affective connotations of remarks made in the discussion 
(3). We classify any remark referring to characters in the story into one of 
the following three categories: 1. Contains positive-affective connotations, for 
example, “She returned to him and resolved never to leave again.” 2. Con- 
tains negative-affective connotations, for example, “He is mad, he stalks out 
of the room and slams the door.” 3. Contains neutral connotations, for 
example, “The man on the right looks like the one in the other picture.” 
We use what we assume to be the values and norms of our subjects’ society 


2. For details of the way the support rate is calculated, see (2). 
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as the base line for judging the nature of the connotations. For convenience 
in exposition we use the term “imagery” for connotations. 

Using the two classificatory schemes simultaneously we have con- 
siderable information about each group event. We know (a) who initiated 
it, (b) to whom it is directed, (c) whether it is “work on the task” or a 
sanction; if it is work, we know (d) the positive, negative, or neutral nature 
of its imagery; if it is a sanction, we know (e) whether it is supportive or non- 
supportive. 

Satisfaction reports immediately following the discussion are the third 
source of data. Reports are given on an eleven-point scale, ranging from 
highly satisfied to highly dissatisfied. We take these ratings as a crude in- 
dication of the state of tension resulting from the group experience. 


The Organization of Behavioral Roles 


For a detailed report of the findings on the patterning of role behavior 
in these groups, the reader is referred to an earlier publication (2). Sum- 
marizing the points relevant to our discussion, it was found that the groups 
split into a pair and an other; the more active members formed a positive 
Sion the least active member was isolated. Tests show that as the alliance 
strengthens, a genuine power structure forms, with sharp differentiation of 
roles, interdependence between them, and stability of the structure itself 
through time. This highly organized structure is called the coalition pattern. 
When, instead of a positive Toad between the stronger members, there is 
overt disagreement and conflict, there tends to be lack of stability in parti- 
cipation, a lack of clear definition of roles, and, hence, relatively little inter- 
dependence between them. Except for the conflict, nothing seems constant. 
This is called the conflict pattern. It seems likely that the two patterns repre- 
sent divergent poles toward which three-person groups develop. In one 
direction there is maximization of organization; in the other, lack of 
organization, or possibly, presence of disorganization. Part of our problem 
will be to account for these divergent tendencies. 


Behavioral Role and Imagery 


Taking the relative amount of “work” done by a member (the frequency 
of initiations in Bales’s instrumental categories 4 through 9) as one character- 
istic of a member's role, we find an association with the kind of imagery 
he creates. Activity is associated with producing affective imagery. Members 
ranking first on work done average 27:1 per cent negative images; members 
ranking second average 24°1 per cent; while members ranking third average 
22°3 per cent. The difference between top and third ranks is significant at 
about the -07 level, using a two-tailed t-test. For positive imagery the trend 
is the same, but the yo ines are not significant; top ranks average 14:0 
per cent, second ranks, 12°6 per cent, and third sen a I1't per cent. In 
general, the most active tls tends to produce more than his share of 
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affectively laden imagery (especially negative), while the least active member 
tends to produce more than his share of neutral imagery. 

rita index defining a member’s position within the group is the 
amount of overt support other members give him. How is imagery related 
to this characteristic? Our finding here is that an intimate relationship exists: 
the more negative imagery contained in one’s comments, the more other 
members give agreement and support. For two reasons a test of association 
between these two variables must take into account the rate of activity of 
members. First, as we have seen, activity is associated with affective imagery, 
and second, as reported previously (2), activity is associated with amount 
of support received. To make our test independent of these associations, we 
use medians for each rank in activity rather than medians for the sample as a 
whole. Top-ranking members on activity are separated above and below their 
median on negative imagery output and above and below their median on 
support received; second- and third-ranking members are treated similarly. 
Fcllowing this procedure, it was found that cell entries for the top and 
second ranks were almost identical; they are combined, therefore, and are 
shown in Table 1. For these ranks the association is positive and significant 
at the -or level, using the standard chi-square test. No association was found 
for the least active members. This relationship—namely, that the amount 
of support one receives depends directly upon how much negative imagery 
one produces—plays an important part later on in our discussion of the 
iene process. 


TABLE | THE ASSOCIATION BETWEEN A MEMBER'S OUTPUT OF NEGATIVE 
IMAGERY AND THE SUPPORT HE RECEIVES FROM OTHERS 


Output of Support Received 
Negative Imagery Above Median Below Median Total 


Above Median 17 


Below Median 29 
Total 46 
* The probability of a y* value of 7-52 with one degree of freedom is less than ‘or. 


Since one’s position in a group is partly determined by the positions other 
members take, the third relationship we consider is the one between types of 
imagery and the three different positions within a specific pattern of behavioral 
roles. We compare positions in the two major (and apparently polar) con- 
figurations mentioned above, the coalition pattern and the conflict pattern. 
The results are shown in Table 2. In the conflicting pattern, tests show no 
regular differences in the quality of imagery from one position to the other. 
In the coalition pattern, however, division of labor is found coinciding with 
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position as defined by activity and support received: the most active member 
specializes in negative imagery, his ally in the coalition specializes in positive 
imagery, while the isolate specializes (though to a lesser degree) in neutral 
imagery. 


TABLE 2 THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ONE'S POSITION IN THE CONFLICT 
PATTERN OR IN THE COALITION PATTERN AND THE CONTENT 
OF ONE’S IMAGERY 


Deviation from Group Average 
Type of Rank in — Negative Imagery Positive Imagery 


Pattern Activity Above Below Above Below 
Conflict First 6 6 8 4 
Second 5 7 5 7 
Third 6 6 5 7 
Coalition First 11* 4 7 x 
Second 5 10 11° 4 
Third 5 x 5 10 


* The probability of a x? value of 3:26 with one degree of freedom is between os and -10 


In summary, we observe that behavioral role and imagery are related in 
the following ways: (a) more active members produce more than their 
share of affectively toned remarks (particularly negative imagery), while less 
active members create more than their share of neutral imagery; (b) group 
members support the member who creates negatively toned imagery and 
tend not to support the member who produces positive and neutral imagery, 
except in the stable coalition structure, where (c) there is division of labor 
in creating imagery that corresponds to position in the role structure. 


Behavioral Role and Satisfaction 


How are the three characteristics (activity, support received, and position 
in a specific structure) related to satisfaction? Tests show, first, no association 
between rank in activity and satisfaction; second, no association between 
support received and satisfaction; and, third, except for one case, no relation- 
ship between satisfaction and specific position. This exception, however, is 
an important one. It occurs for the top-ranking membtr in the coslision 
pattern. In twelve out of fifteen relevant cases he reports great dissatisfaction. 
Why this is so is not immediately evident, for more than any me ‘mber in the 
sample he holds a secure, productive, and rewarding position. In an attempt 
to understand this result, we did a fairly comprehensive analysis of the 
conditions surrounding member satisfaction. It showed that: (a) no known 
set of conditions is associated with the least active member’s satisfaction; 
(b) the second-ranking member tends to be satisfied when the group pro- 


duces a high percentage of negative imagery regardless of who in the group 
Z 
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creates it; and (c) the top-ranking member is satisfied only when the second- 
ranking member produces more negative imagery than he does, but receives 
less support. 

Though the conditions are not the same for the satisfaction of the three 
members, negative imagery plays an important part for the more active ones. 
These relationships, added to the others reported above, render a special 
significance to negative imagery. It will be helpful in understanding this 
significance if we infer from our observations what consequences negative 
imagery has upon the motivational systems of individual members, upon the 
group goal and the relationship it holds to the norms of the group. From this 
point of view let me interpret the empirical relationships we have reported. 


I nterpretations 


The first inference is that negative imagery is highly valued by group 
members. We suggest that it is valued both because it helps the group toward 
its goal and because it helps fulfil a personal need of individual members. 
The goal of the group is to create a good dramatic tale. It became apparent 
that for our subjects violent action and tragic content are essential ingredients 
of such a story. What we score as affective imagery, particularly negative 
imagery, has a positive instrumental significance in task performance. When 
a member suggests content of this sort, others express satisfaction and ap- 
proval; when no one does, the frustration leads to disapproval and antagon- 
ism. 

At the same time, the expression of negative imagery releases tension in 
the speaker and, vicariously, in the hearers. Personality psychologists have 
found the pictures in the TAT series useful chiefly because they seem to 
touch upon repressed areas in the personality of those in modern American 
society. We assume that no more than exposure to the pictures is necessary 
to increase levels of tension among members, and we assume that overt 
expression of these repressed processes reduces tension. This cathartic effect 
is not restricted to the speaker, for, as in the successful joke, if the repressed 
areas are similar among the members, tension release is general. To these 
assumptions we add an important modification, namely, that the amount of 
tension release is greater for the speaker than for the hearers. 

Our next inference is that, for these groups in their particular task, certain 
norms directly contradict norms of society at large. We have pointed out 
that negative imagery is valued not only because it fills a personal need but 
because it is congruent with the instrumental norms of the group: it helps 
the group reach its goal. What specifically is this imagery composed of? By 
definition it represents violations of our cultural norms; favorite themes 
involve theft, murder, rape, etc. Through the fantasy of negative imagery 
norms of society are placed under attack. In many circumstances, this fact 
might be inconsequential, but in so far as the members in the group have 
internalized these norms the task of the group poses a conflict. The kind of 
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behavior that releases tension and helps the group reach the goal violates 
these norms and arouses inhibitions. It should be noted that this contradiction 
between immediate and general (also internalized) norms holds only for 
negative imagery, not for positive and neutral. 

Our final assumption concerns the interaction process in general. We 
assume that as members interact with one another there fal s a set of 
expectations as to how members should and will behave in the th 

To summarize our interpretations, in respect to negative imagery, we 
argue that (a) it is valued by members because it is required for a satisfactory 
task performance and because it fulfils a need for tension release; (b) it results 
in more tension release for the speaker than for the hearers; and, (c) it is 
congruent with the norms of the immediate group but deviant from the 
norms of society at large. To these, we add the assumption that role ex- 
pectations become established. 


THE DEVELOPMENTAL PROCESS 


With our empirical findings and our inferences in mind, let us suggest 
the major steps in the developmental process of these groups. We are 
especially concerned with explaining the polar tendencies represented by 
the coalition pattern, with its differentiated roles and its stability of relation- 
ships, and by the conflict pattern, with its fluctuation in role position and its 
overt conflict. 


Initial Stages 


The TAT pictures stimulate unconscious processes within the personalities 
of each member. Included are the processes repressed because of familial 
and aro Meme mee The tension level is heightened above that in the 


usual individual TAT situation because reaching the group goal requires 
expression among peers of normally inhibited feelings.* 

If, at this point, one of the less inhibited members expresses his feelings, 
he experiences cathartic release, and the other members, in so far as they 
share the repressed processes, also experience catharsis, though to a lesser 
degree. Meanwhile, the group has taken an important step forward in per- 
forming its task. With at least the same anxiety about public expression of 
their feelings as the speaker, other members may encourage him by open 
support rather than by adding to his contribution. As reward is given, the 
first member’s position in the group changes. He becomes more clearly 


3. We have evidence that the tension level is higher than in other types of experimental group. In 
a subsequent test, comparing groups working on the “projective” test and groups discussing a problem 
situation in an industry, we found that observers scored significantly more instances of tension release 
and signs of tension, as well as more acts of solidarity and acts of agression, in the projective tests. We 
assume not only that the tension level in the present sample is high but that it plays an important role 
in the developmental process. 
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defined as the active producer, but, perhaps as important, he identifies him- 
self more closely with the purpose of the group, one result being a loss of 
some of his normal inhibitions. With less hesitation than before, he may 
express his feelings in the form of negative imagery. The consequences 
mentioned above again follow. In this way there begins a cycle in which the 
expression of formerly repressed material is followed by support, which in 
turn encourages the expression of additional repressed material. We call 
this the expressive cycle. 

The cycle involves important factors in group life. Negative imagery 
plays a central role in the cycle, serving a positive function for most of the 
group factors: 1. the group goal, 2. the initiator, by releasing tension, 3. the 
other members, by releasing tension and helping to solve their problem. 
However, since it violates them, it serves a negative function for the internal- 
ized norms that members bring with them to the group situation. Equally 
important is the part played by support from others. As a sanction, it 

1. makes explicit the norms of the immediate group, 2. strengthens identifi- 
cation with the group goal while weakening the expressive inhibitions 
associated with a norms, and 3. defines more clearly the differentia- 


tion of roles between active initiator and passive, appreciative hearers. With 
negative imagery and support interacting in this way and with their respective 
consequences, the expressive cycle, once begun, is potentially self-continuing. 

Under different initial conditions a reverse cycle may occur. We call it 


the inhibitory cycle. When inhibitions outweigh the demands of the task 
situation or when expre ssions are cathartic for one person but disturbing to 
another, the imagery is either non-productive or it results in increased 
tension. In either case the frustration leads to negative sanctions, which either 
further inhibit the initiator or increase the disparity between members so 
that the likelihood of anyone creating cathartic and goal-oriented imagery is 
considerably lessened. In these circumstances neutral imagery is likely to 
occur. Its inadequacy leads to further negative sanctions and to a continuation 
of the cycle. 

Again, important factors in the group situation are involved, but in the 
inhibitory cycle neutral imagery and negative sanctions play the principle 
parts. As an attempted contribution to the group, neutral imagery has nega~ 
tive consequences for the group goal, the initiator, and the hearers, though it 
has a positive function for the set of internalized norms since it does not 
violate them. In these respects it is the opposite of negative imagery. More- 
over, negative sanctions have consequences opposed to those of positive 
sanctions. They fail to confirm the norms of the immediate group; they 
reduce identification with the group’s goal; they strengthen inhibitions; and 
they fail to encourage a differentiation of roles on any basis. The interplay 
of neutral imagery and negative sanctions renders the inhibitory cycle as self- 
perpetuating as the expressive cycle. 

Though, as we have seen, the cycles are radically different in the way 
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they affect the group, their intensity depends upon a common situational 
fact. Neither cycle would involve deep motivational forces within the 
personality if it were not for the fact that effective task performance directly 
contradicts previously internalized norms. This contradiction brings into 
play super-ego functions within the personality. The base for one set of super- 
ego functions is the set of norms of society; the base for another set is the 
norms of the immediate group. From the viewpoint of the motivation of the 
member, the essential feature in both cycles is the conflict between these 
two sets of super-ego functions. When one set is dominant, the inhibitory 
cycle occurs; when the other set is stronger, the expressive cycle occurs. 
From the point of view of the group’s nil one cycle is productive, 
the other unproductive. 


Secondary Stages 

Does the fact that the cycles contain self-perpetuating forces mean that 
once begun they continue unmodified? We think not. Though indeed a 
theoretical argument could be made to this effect when there are only two 
members in the group, this is not true with three. Either member partici- 
pating in an inhibitory cycle may look to the third person as a source of 
effective performance. If he responds with satisfactory imagery, an expressive 
cycle may build up. If he does not, there results another inhibitory cycle 
with a different participant in one of the roles. We have evidence that both 
these changes in the inhibitory cycle occur.‘ 

Two factors alter the expressive cycle. First, as the cycle continues, there 
is an unequal reduction of tension between the initiator of negative imagery 
and the others; and, second, roles become established as a set of expectations. 
If it is true, as we have assumed, that the expression of feelings results in 
greater tension release for the speaker than for the others, it follows that the 
initiator will reach a point of satiation while others still feel the need for 
release. 

At the same time, roles of members have become defined. Others expect 
the initiator to continue the production of tension-releasing imagery, and 
the initiator expects to be supported for his efforts. Role of producer and role 
of consumer become differentiated, and the satisfactory performance of the 
task as well as the continuation of the cycle depend upon maintaining this 
segregation. This pattern of role relations becomes incorporated within the 
norms of the group, which place conditions upon what a person does from 
that point on. 

If satiation within the initiator occurs after his continued production of 
negative items becomes a condition for maintaining his social position in the 
group, the demand for cathartic items exceeds the natural supply. What was 


4. In the 19 groups where the inhibitory cycle is in effect during the first third of the session, 5 shift 
to the expressive cycle by the end of the session, while in 8 the inhibitory cycle continues. Turnover in 
participation ranks is high for those groups where the inhibitory cycle is in effect. 
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originally an outlet for an expressive need becomes a requirement for ful- 
filing role expectations. In this later development, he may curtail his negative 
imagery in line with his personal needs, but it may cost him support; 
or he may maintain his production, creating imagery in a forced manner. 
Being forced changes the emotional significance that negative imagery has 
for him. 

Some time prior to the point of satiation, expressive needs equal the 
contrary forces controlling ie expression of feelings. Other things being 
equal, if the initiator curtails the expression of negative imagery, this balance 
within the motivational system will remain intact. Continued expression, 
however, upsets the balance by bringing into play the controlling sa or 
the super-ego functions. The balance having been changed, negative imagery 
takes on the meaning of something prohibited; it comes to represent the 
antisocial, the tabooed, the bad, the evil. Instead of releasing tension his 
imagery brings a sense of shame and guilt. Our argument is that when the 
“leader” of the group maintains his group status and his role within the 
expressive cycle, he ne so at the cost of a sense of uneasiness and guilt. 
It is this sense that is manifest in the reports of dissatisfaction by the top man 
in the coalition pattern, and this uneasiness that explains why the leader is 
happier when someone else creates negative imagery. 

The tendencies we have discussed modify the cycles in the secondary 
stages of the group discussion. Intrinsic modification is less for the inhibitory 
cycle, where the principal developments are either a change in participants 
or a complete change to the beginning of an expressive cycle. The change is 
more complex in the expressive cycle, where the productive member a 
the dilemma of acting in terms of his personal needs or in terms of the ex- 
pectations of others. Which course he follows and how other members adjust 
to his course largely determine what kind of role pattern develops. 


The Coalition Pattern 


The expressive cycle underlies the formation of the alliance in the 
coalition pattern. Two further characteristics of the pattern remain to be 
explained: the division of labor and the isolation of the third man. 

When, in the secondary stages, one of the more active members com- 
promises his personal satisfaction for the controlling position in the group 
and the other member compromises control for a sense of well-being, the 
two roles become fully complementary. The modified expressive cycle is in 
effect. This working arrangement encourages a positive affective tie between 
these two and, as this strengthens, the member in the passive, supportive 
role identifies himself more closely with the group goal. He contributes 
positive imagery, which, by this time, not only complements the negative 
imagery of his ally but also fulfils a group need without implicating the 
norms he has internalized. Because of the division of labor and the alliance, 
he is able to contribute with no emotional conflict. 
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The isolated position of the third man is a direct result of the alliance 
between the other two. His relative exclusion has the same effect as a negative 
sanction, which, as we have seen, increases inhibition and reduces identi- 
fication with the group goal. His imagery tends to be neutral and this, as 
we have also seen, brings further negative sanctions. In other words, he 
becomes involved in an inhibitory cycle with each of the others. 

If our argument is correct, the essential composition of the coalition 
pattern is the combination of one expressive cycle and two inhibitory ones. 
The source of the interdependence of the relationships and of the stability 
of the pattern is the self-perpetuating property in each of the cycles. 

Now, if our interpretation of the part sled by the cycles in the coalition 
pattern is correct, what conclusions can be drawn about the dynamic relation- 
ship between motivation and group norms? Each member participates in 
two cycles. The active member who leads the group toward its goal is the 
initiator in an expressive cycle and a sanctioner in an inhibitory cycle. His ally, 
the middle man, is sanctioner in both types of cycles, giving reward and giving 
disapproval, and as such serves as the mediator of the norms of the group. 
The isolate is the principle target for negative sanctions. 

Recalling that internalized norms contradict instrumental group norms 
and that the predominance of the former leads to the inhibitory cycle while 
the dominance of the latter leads to the expressive cycle, we can conclude: 
(a) that the instrumental leader has a compulsive attachment to the norms of 
the immediate group and is dissociated from the norms he has internalized, 
the compulsive element arising from the conflict between his needs and what 
others expect of him; (b) that the isolate has a compulsive attachment to his 
internalized norms and a detachment from the group, the compulsive clement 
arising out of his paradoxical position of inclusion in and es a from the 
group; and (c) that the middle man is in the unique position of mediating 
one set of contradicting norms while not violating the other set. 


The Conflict Pattern 


Because of rapid turnover in participation, roles are not clearly enough 
defined in the conflict pattern for us to detect any differential relation between 
motivation and the norms. The most that can be said is that inhibitions are 
apparently strong and commitments to the group purpose weak. Unless 
some member breaks out of the inhibitory cycle there is no reason to expect 
any fundamental change in this state of affairs. 


SUMMARY 


Our reconstruction of the developmental process is based upon ob- 
servations of three-person groups creating stories from TAT pictures. Bales’s 
method of interaction process analysis gives information on the behavioral 
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roles of members and on the patterns of these roles; a method of content 
analysis gives information on the affective significance of “projective” 
remarks, and satisfaction reports indicate the tension members feel after 
the discussion. The first part of the paper summarizes the empirical relation- 
ships between behavioral role, affective content, and tension. Results show 
that negative-affective content is of central importance in the way relation- 
ships in the group develop. By tracing, from the beginning to the end of 
the discussion, its significance for motivation, for the group goal, for 
internalized norms, and for the norms of the immediate group, we attempt 
an explanation of the process by which relationships between members in 
some groups develop into the rigid, coalition pattern (with two members in 
coalition against the third), while in others they develop into an unstable 
pattern of hostility. 

Though it would be well to test our interpretation of the developmental 
process in these groups before we generalize to other three-person groups, 
one general observation deserves mention. We found no organizing process, 
happening with any regularity, where the multiple links between motiva- 
tion, group norms, behavioral roles, and content seemed to be fully integrated 
around the group goal. Now, this could be due to the usual conflict between 
internalized norms and group norms in our task situation. Though less likely, 
it could be due to the selection of subjects. It could be due to other elements 
in the situation we do not fully understand. It may, however, be due to the 
fact that mal-integration of these links is an intrinsic characteristic of the 


three-person group. When, in fact, does one find a fully integrated three- 
some? How is it composed? What are the role-relations between members? 
How rare are the conditions that permit it to occur? Are they more-rare than 
for groups of four, five, or even more? 
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OSCILLATIONS AND 
SOCIOTHERAPY ' 


ROBERT N. RAPOPORT 


The term “therapeutic community” has come into vogue among those 
who seek to create a social milieu beneficial to psychiatric treatment. The 
appeal of the term and the enthusiasm with which it is applied, however, do 
not betoken a well-defined and validated set of rational procedures. The 
situation is rather one in which new and inviting perspectives are added to 
the burgeoning field of psychotherapy. 

Pioneer research in Ss new field has brought to light factors that hinder 
effective utilization of the social environment for therapy—wasted energies 
of informal ward interaction (1), disturbing effects of hidden staff dis- 
agreements (11), social barriers between patients and staff in the treatment 
situation (2), personal barriers to liberalizing hospital staff attitudes (6). On 
the positive side there is less clarity, though a great variety of assertions have 
been made about the characteristics of the social environment to which one 
might attribute therapeutic influence (8, 9). For the present they remain 
largely speculative in nature. 

This paper explores some possible therapeutic implications of a social 
process, that of oscillation. This process is not explicitly formulated as a part 
of the therapeutic programme. The staff of the psychiatric Unit described, 
tend, rather, to emphasize other aspects of their community therapy, e.g. 
the development of a humanistic approach, permissiveness rather than 

unitiveness toward symptomatic behaviour, levelling of the authority 
Lienaoche, and so on. The argument of this paper runs as follows: 

Hospital systems like that of the Belmont Unit, organized according to 
permissive, humanistic ideology and populated by patients of the “‘acting- 
out’”’ type (12) who tend to express their conflicts interpersonally, will be 

1. An early draft of this paper was delivered at Professor Max Gluckman’s seminar at the University 
of Manchester in March 1955. The research from which it is excerpted has been supported by the British 
Medical Research Council and by the Nuffield Foundation. Thanks are due to them, and to Dr. Maxwell 
Jones and his staff at Belmont Hospital Social Rehabilitation Unit. Many friends in and out of the Unit 


have discussed the concepts associated with this research, and for clarification of the ideas presented here 


I am especially indebted to Dr. Daniel Levinson, Dr. Irving Rosow, Dr. Rhona Sofer, and Eileen 
Skellern, S.R.N. 
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subject to endemic episodes of social disorganization. Indeed, any focus of 
patterned interpersonal relationships in such a setting can be observed to 
oscillate between states of more harmonious functioning and states of 
greater discord. The frequency and intensity of these oscillations is deter- 
mined, hypothetically, by the degree to which the individual patients are 
susceptible to disturbance, because of personal instabilities, the degree to 
which permissiveness is exercised, and the degree to which the social structure 
fosters interpersonal “contagion’’—i.e. “feed-back”’ of communications. 
Deviant behaviour and the accompanying social disorganization within this 
framework are attended by intrapersonal and interpersonal tensions. These 
tension states need not be seen as antitherapeutic and therefore categorically 
to be avoided. On the contrary, they may have therapeutic value. The 
activities associated with the didactic, beneficial resolution of these tension 
states may be termed sociotherapeutic. It is, of course, common experience that 
some interpersonal tensions—e.g. wars, feuds, duels—may be me SO so 
benefit to the participants. Furthermore, not all beneficial tension-reducing 
activities would be called sociotherapeutic in the sense intended here. The 
resolution of a hidden staff conflict might alleviate a patient’s disturbance and 
thus be beneficial, but it would only become sociotherapeutic if it were done 
to the accompaniment of an analysis of the patterned personal significance 
of the development and alleviation of discordant relationships for those 
concerned. The criterion of didactic accompaniment to tension-reduction is 


conceived of as important in enhancing the possibility that persisting change 
in capacity to sustain harmonious relations will occur. The intention of this 
paper is to indicate how sociotherapy has been observed to function in 
association with the oscillatory process within one therapeutic community. 
Some of the shortcomings and pitfalls implicit in the use of the method will 
also be delineated. 


THE THERAPEUTIC COMMUNITY AT BELMONT (3, 4, 5, 10) 


The Social Rehabilitation Unit at Belmont is a semi-autonomous treat- 
ment centre within a larger neurosis centre serving all England under the 
National Health Service. The present Unit is an outgrowth of wartime 
experimentation with therapeutic and transitional communities (13). Cur- 
rently it houses 100 patients, and in the course of a year it discharges just 
over 250 patients. The treatment is voluntary and the average length of 
hospitalization is between three and four months. This average is perhaps 
smaller than the average effective treatment period, since a high percentage 
of cases take their own discharge soon after entry. The Unit sets an arbitrary 


2. In 1954, 22 per cent of the patients were discharged within 25 days of admission, a further 12 per 
cent in their second 25 day period, 11 per cent in their third, and § per cent in their fourth, 25 day period. 
Another mode is noted in the fifth period, when 14 per cent of the patients were discharged, followed 
by diminishing percentages thereafter. 
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limit of one year as the maximum treatment period. The majority of cases 
are of the personality disorder, “acting-out” type, with a wide variety of 
psychoneurotic and early psychotic cases constituting the balance.* Since the 
treatment consists largely of group discussions, a minimum level of normal 
intelligence is required for admission. 

The staff of the Unit resemble, formally, the familiar psychiatric “teams” 
that have grown out of wartime experience.‘ It is not so much in their 
composition, as in their pattern of ae performance, that they differ from 
conventional treatment teams. 

Basing its views on the assumption that its cases are treatable through 
contemporary social experience and that they are basically amenable to 
constructive self-conducted group activities, the Unit has developed a set 
of relatively explicit convictions about the ideal principles according to 
which a therapeutic community should be organized. These may be ab- 
stracted and presented as four interrelated themes. The Unit functions more 
or less in accordance with these ideals. 


“Permissiveness”’: it is considered valuable diagnostically and therapeuti- 
cally to allow patients to express their feelings in words or actions, without 
fear of punishment or retaliation. 


““Equalitarian-democracy’’: it is considered valuable to blur status differen- 
tiation and to “flatten” hierarchical structure so that participation in the 
policy and treatment affairs may be enjoyed by all. This is seen as enhancing 
the patients’ opportunities for role-rehearsals, through which empathy, a 
crucial social capacity, may develop. 


“Communalism”: social connectedness and the sense of sharing and 
belonging are considered to be enhanced through maximum face-to-face 
interaction and intimate “‘free’’ communication. 


4. ‘‘Reality-testing’: it is considered valuable for treatment to confront 
patients with an accurate picture of themselves as others see them and with 
an awareness of how their actions affect others. The Unit “mirror” aims at 
having rehabilitative value by replicating within the Unit as closely as 
possible the social situations of ordinary life outside. 


1. The Unit is permissive in that there are relatively few explicitly stated 
“formal” rules for conduct and the limits of tolerance for behaviour ordin- 
arily punishable in the outside world are extended. Instead of punishment, 


3. In 1954, about 60 per cent were diagnosed as in the “personality disorder’ group (psychopaths, 
character disorders, etc.), about 20 per cent in the psychoneurotic group, about 10 per cent as psychotics, 
with the remainder mixed indeterminate or organic cases. 

4. The Unit is under the directorship of a psychiatrist, who is assisted medically by three more junior 
psychiatrists. Four trained nurses and eleven untrained assistant nurses (called “‘social therapists’), a 
psychiatric social worker, a clinical psychologist, two disablement resettlement officers assigned from 
the Ministry of Labour to assist with work placement, four workshop instructors, three domestic workers, 
and two secretaries complete the Unit staff. Night-nursing, catering, and administrative services are 
provided by the larger hospital. 
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patients are “‘pin- ointed”’ by one another, and the nature, causes, ner social 
ramifications of their “acting out” are analysed. This may be as difficult for 
the individual patient to accept as punishment would be, but it is con- 
ceptualized differently, and efforts are made to keep activities consistent, in 
spirit at least, with the ideological tenet of permissiveness. 

2. Equalitarianism is promoted by legitimizing patient participation in 
all Unit problems, administrative or therapeutic. Many differentiating 
symbols like uniforms, titles, and the like are dropped. Staff as well as 
patients are subjected to critical public discussion of their behaviour within 
the Unit. Everyone, regardless of formal role, is expected to participate in 
activities conventionally allocated according to special qualifications, and 
there is a deliberate blurring of status differences, saiaulelly of a hierarchical 
nature. The fact that these differences exist formally as inherent in the hospital 
system of which the Unit is a part is a precondition that the Unit cannot 
remove in its present circumstances, but that its staff tend to blur as much 
as possible in order to achieve a quasi-equalitarian mode of functioning. 

The ideal of Communalism is enhanced by the characteristics of the 
social structure. All patients are assigned to three formally organized sub- 
groups within the Unit—a ward, a doctor’s group, and a workshop.® Wards 
are segregated by sex, one female and three male, but all other groups are 
slab in membership as between the two sexes and by cross-cutting—i.e. 
a given patient will have in his workshop members of his ward and of other 
wards, members of his doctor’s group and of other doctors’ groups, and 
similarly for other activities. This means that each patient will have a chance 
to interact with all the others in the Unit, and that people will be present in 
any given group to give perceptions of his relationships in other groups. 
Informally, patients and staff con pairs and cliques of many kinds that 
cross-cut these formal groups. The communal aspect of Unit life is im- 
plemented not only by the interlocking membership in groups and by the 
continuous nature of meetings, but by the kinds of task in which the groups 
engage. Workshops, for example, are engaged in tasks of practical use to the 
community as a whole—tailoring, furniture repair, painting and decorating, 
gardening, cleaning. The socials bring the total community together for 
expressive group activity. The community meetings each morning focus 
attention on problems that affect the community as a whole. 

4. Reality-testing is similarly implemented by the factory-like workshop 
activities, by the attitude of fostering “free” communication to provide a 
“mirror” for cach person of how his behaviour impinges on ee with 
whom he interacts, and by the way in which the groups are organized. Table 1 
shows how groups provide for an alternating pattern of staff-patient contact. 
This pattern provides comp~*hensive feed-back channels for the utilization 


s. Other formally constituted sub-groups exist for patients, but they are optional or based on special 
selection procedures —¢.g. membership of committees, special interest groups, etc. 
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of data on social interactions in all the types of situation provided in the 
Unit. It also provides a variety of groups in which to test for consensus. Staff 
members have opportunities to stabilize their perceptions of current events 
by intermittent contact and detachment from involvement with patients. 


TABLE 1 THE PATTERN OF GROUP ACTIVITIES 
(usual day’s round) 


Staff and Patients 


Time Patients Only Together 


Staff Only 


Breakfast Breakfast 


Community Meeting 


“Doctors’ Groups” 
Lunch Lunch 
Ward Meeting ° 
Workshops Staff Meeting 


Workshops and Private Nurses’ Tutorials 
Therapeutic Interviews 


16:00 | Tea Tea 
16°30 | Free Time Some Private Inter- 
views, Conferences 
19°00 = Supper Supper 
19°30 Unit Social 
20°30 | Retire and sleep Retire and sleep 


* Ward Meetings are held once weekly for cach ward, Staff Meetings thrice weekly. 


The actual functioning of the Unit as a social system approximates these 
ideals and this structuring of activities only partially. The factors that govern 
the “goodness of fit” between the ideal and real aspects of Unit life are ex- 
tremely complex and vary through time. They involve personality com- 
position, role differentiation, pressures and limits imposed through the Unit's 
network of external relations, contradictory elements in the set of ideals 
itself, and so on. The present paper describes only those factors associated 
with one social process in the Unit—that of oscillation. 
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OSCILLATIONS IN SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


The concept of social organization has to do with the interrelatedness of 
persons representing parts of a social system at any given time. A state of 
perfect organization, only hypothetical in any social system, would exist 
when every participant performed his social role in such a way as consistently 
to fulfil the expectations of all the others. The system would function 
harmoniously and would efficiently fulfil the goals or values according to 
which it was organized. Complete disorganization, on the other hand, would 
mean the termination of the social system through the death of its members, 
their absorption into other systems, their cessation of motivation, or other 
defections of behaviour crucial to the survival of the system. 

Both poles of the continuum may be conceived of as ideal-typical con- 
structs between which actual social systems oscillate. The degree to which 
any given system oscillates and the varieties of patterning that characterize 
its internal alignments in the course of their movements are extremely 
diverse. An organization like the Unit, with its disruptive type of patient, 
its permissive ideology, and its interlocking social groups, seems to foster 
great fluctuations of many kinds. 

Visitors to the Unit are impressed with the fact that its “emotional 
climate” varies very greatly from time to time. On one morning a query 
about why a patient did not go to his workshop might be taken as an attack 
and responded to defensively by counter-attack, withdrawal, or an emotional 
display. On another morning, what would appear to be a far more disturbing 
topic—e.g. murder or incest—might be discussed calmly and rationally by 
all who have something to contribute to understanding the problem. It is 
further apparent that the differences cannot be explained in terms of the 
disturbance-value of the content, when one notes that similar problems—e.g. 
the use of a ward kitchen—are differently handled on different occasions. 

Furthermore, it is noted that there are wide variations in attendance at 
groups, in quantity and quality of participation in various activities, and 
so on. Even more striking is the observation that there is a wide range of 
variation in the ways in which the ideals of the Unit are put into practice. 
Some situations are handled, by any criteria, more democratically, permis- 
sively, communally, and realistically than others. 

Just as it proves fruitless to attempt to find a comprehensive explanation 
for these variations atomistically in terms of any single factor, such as content 
of the discussion or activity, so it proves fruitless to attempt to demonstrate 
its association with an all-embracing molar process. Individuals or small groups 
within the Unit stand in a great variety of kinds of relationship with one 
another. Different kinds of real and imaginary alignment cross-cut the larger 
structure, and these relationships change somewhat independently of the 
other processes in the organization. However, it may serve to clarify some 
of the implications for therapy of the process itself if it is considered as a 
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global phenomenon recurring within the Unit and having certain common 
features that can be abstracted from extended observations.‘ 

Each oscillation may be conceived as varying around the ideal-typical 
pattern represented in Figure 1. 


FIGURE OSCILLATORY PATTERN 


Phase A. This is the point of greatest organization. The system is well 
integrated, its members performing their social roles most in accord with the 
expectations of others. Interpersonal tensions and environmental stimulation 
of intrapersonal tensions are minimal. The Unit is able to function most 
consistently with staff ideals. Staff find it less anxiety-arousing to be permis- 
sive, since deviation is minimal. Group decisions are likely to be taken in 
the best interests of the Unit as a whole, so that staff need not be apprehensive 
about having diffused responsibility for Unit affairs through its entire 
population. Consensus is relatively easy to reach, and the social climate is 
a relaxed one that fosters trust. Since all these patterns of behaviour in the 
Unit are taken to be indicative of a good general capacity for social adjust- 
ment, there is a tendency to encourage those who have consistently shown 
socially integrative behaviour to resume their ordinary social roles outside 
the Unit. 


Phase B. As “constructive” patients are discharged and replaced by new 
patients who bring with them predispositions to disrupt their interpersonal 
contacts, the potential for disorganization mounts. Patients are permitted 
to “act out”, in keeping with Unit ideals, and interpersonal tensions begin 
to mount. The new patients are not the only ones who contribute to these 
tensions. Sometimes older patients who have come through Phase A have 
interpreted the relative inactivity of the staff as neglect or rejection, and act 
out in an effort to gain attention. Interpersonal tensions generating around 


6. The oscillations observed were of varying scope. Minimally they involved a two-person relation- 
ship in which patterned expectations were operating. More often they were of larger scope. The rami- 
fications of any given interpersonal disturbance are increased by the sensitivity of the Unit population, 
their “inward-facing” and “interlocking” group structure. This is illustrated substantively in an episode 
described in (7). 

AA 
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any particular focus, e.g. a ward, tend to ramify into the workshops, socials, 
and other groups in which its members participate. As sauna anxieties 
mount, the fulfil Iment of social role-expectations is impaired. Attendance 
at groups falls off, participation tends to become defective, communications 
through “official” channels are inhibited through fear and distrust. This 
last blockage cuts down the flow of spontaneous information on which the 
staff depend for their own feeling of security in the informal transfer of 
responsibility for the running of the Unit to the community as a whole. The 
Unit, fale, becomes less and less a functioning whole. Cliques form, their 
members turn inward frightened to trust outsiders with information that 
might be used against them. Isolates withdraw even further, sometimes 
leaving the Unit altogether by taking their own discharge. New patients 
are not as effectively absorbed or welcomed by the old ones, who have 
become sceptical of the value of Unit treatment and absorbed with their own 
personal problems. Even some of those patients whose problems do not 
centre on authority relations tend to resent the staff’s failure to act authori- 
tatively to solve the interpersonal problems. Those patients who had been 
me upholders of Unit staff <a become targets for the aggressiveness 


of others who feel hostility toward the staff. The patients who symbolize 
staff members among fellow-patients are less dangerous hate-objects on to 
whom feelings toward the staff can be displaced. Prestige is gained among 
the patients through demonstrating “anti-unit” values—defiance, sympto- 


matic acting-out (drinking, taking drugs, fighting, etc.). Patients who com- 
municate openly or take staff-like attitudes in meetings are negatively 
sanctioned. Staff members are seen as “snoopers’’, “gestapo’’, incompetent, 
exploiting, hypocritical, or insensitive. Adjustment to society is seen as un- 
desirable and those promoting it as loathsome. 


Phase C. The crescendo of tension has mounted to such a pitch that a turning- 
point must be reached if the health of individuals is to be safeguarded and the 
perpetuation of the institution assured. Several kinds of things character- 
istically happen to mark the turning-point in the trend. 

Complaints from outside may threaten the existence of the Unit—e.g. 
from local citizens about housebreaking, from the local police about public 
indecencies, from the larger hospital system about disturbance to other 
patients or damage to hospital property. Internally the threat of disintegra- 
tion, personal and social, may reach alarming proportions. A patient may 
attempt suicide, another may intensify psychotic manifestations imminently 
threatening uncontrolled behaviour, meetings may become so poorly at- 
tended and so unproductive as to cause alarm, disturbances in the wards at 
night may place severe strain on the night staff. 

Several kinds of action serve to bring the situation more under control. 
Staff may “certify” a patient, sending him to a mental hospital for his own 
protection (if he is suicidal) or to safeguard others (if he threatens uncon- 
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trolled behaviour). The director may insist on the discharge of patients whose 
behaviour is disturbing the external authorities or the head community. 
The “pruning” process becomes more than usually active in pressure for the 
discharge of “dead wood”, “untreatables”, and others defined as too ill to 
be helped by Unit methods, too uninterested in receiving treatment really 
to participate, too disruptive to be tolerated in the interests of the com- 
munity as a whole or of other patients who might benefit if relieved of 
pathogenic influences, and so on. 

In ordinary circumstances, the staff would seek positive sanctions from 
the entire Unit before performing such authoritative acts. At points of 
external threat or internal disintegration it becomes increasingly difficult to 
count on patients being willing or able to assume overall responsibility for 
taking the action deemed appropriate by those who are formally responsible, 
and it becomes increasingly Aiffecult to reach consensus in discussions. When 
the staff perceive the threats to be intense enough to warrant action regardless 
of internal sanctions, they act authoritatively. In this sense they evoke their 
“latent” or “submerged” authority, formally vested in them by the hospital 
system but more or on obscured informally in the ordinary functioning of 


the Unit according to its ideals of equalitarian-democracy. 
Other kinds of event that can serve to reverse the trend without staff 
authoritative action may be the unusual displays of —— by patients 


who succeed in mustering courage and support even in the face of severe 
opposition, timely and astute interpretations by staff members or by con- 
structive patients, or more active efforts by staff members to absorb anti- 
social patients into the larger Unit life through non-authoritative, informal 
contacts. 


Phase D, the reorganizing phase, gains momentum as reparative forces come 
into play. The fa that disruptive patients have been discharged in itself 
alleviates some interpersonal tension. Some of those who remain identify 
with the ones who have been sent to mental hospitals. In favourable circum- 
stances, cases of this kind may redouble their oo to come into treatment. 
They may lower their resistances in the face of circumstances that they can 
recognize as possible extrapolations of their own careers unless they accept 
help in time. Others, feeling that they have failed in their informal respon- 
sibility as therapists or that they have contributed to the precipitation of the 
disturbances so vividly experienced, seem to feel a strong wish to “repair” 

the damage in which they have been involved. The staff too, sometimes feel 
their own departure from behaving consistently with their ideological tenets, 

though they may have acted in accordance with some other set of com- 
mendable principles—e.g. those of medical ethics. In such cases they often 
make special ~ 9 to regain a more valued mode of operation. Having 

acted more autocratically and less permissively than they would have whet, 
having lowered their standards for communality and communications, they 
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renew their efforts to regain, through the alleviation of tensions, a social 
situation that will once again allow a greater degree of permissiveness, 
democracy, communality, and reality-testing. They take a more active, 
didactic role in group discussions. Constructive leaders among the patients 
now feel secure to speak up. Consensus becomes easier to reach. Patients’ 
attitudes toward one another are more positive and constructive. Participa- 
tion in the Unit's round of activities improves and becomes more con- 
junctive. Phase A is once more regained, 
The general picture is summarized in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


Interpersonal | 


Relations 


Ideal-Real 
Relations 


Goal 
Fulfilment 


SOCIAL FUNCTIONING AND THE OSCILLATORY PROCESS 


Role Perform- 


ance 


| Social organi- 


zation 


Mood 


| “Permissive- 


” 
ness 


“Democracy” 


““Communal- 
ism” 


“Reality” 


| Treatment 


PHASE A 
Conforming 
Integrated 


Relaxed 


Free 


| Universal 


participa- 
tion 


Community 


Consensus 


Success 


| Deviancy 


PHASE B 


Deviancy 


peak 


mounts 


Disorganiza- 
tion mounts 


Tension 


peak 


Tension 
mounts 

Limits 
strained 


Limits set, 
deviancy 
repressed 


PHASE C 


Disorganiza- 


tion peak 


PHASE D 


Strain to 


conformity 


Reorganiza- 
tion 


Tension 


abatement 


Restoring 


trust 


Staff anxiety | Emergence of | Staff 


mounts Sta 


Cliques 


form tion 


Disagreement | Dissensus 


mounts 


Symptoms 
increase, 
premature 


“Pruning” 
failures 


“latent | 
. ” 
authority 


Fragmenta- 


leadership 
Surgin 
toget ier 


Eagerness for 
agreement 


go 5 
analysed, 


energy 


self-dis- 
charge 
mounts 


focused in 
system, few 
discharges 


THERAPEUTIC PROBLEMS 


Implicit in the analysis of this process is the assumption of a relationship 
between intrapersonal and interpersonal tensions. In ordinary extra-hospital 
settings, particularly in complex urban society, social tensions need not be 
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accompanied by intrapersonal tensions in the participants. Conflict groups 
like sects, political parties, and so on may generate tensions between members 
and non-members without necessarily building up correlative intrapersonal 
tensions. They tend, in fact, to give scope to the expression and alleviation 
of tensions in socially acceptable channels. When these conflict groups are 
anti-social, e.g. criminal gangs, society brings to bear negative sanctions. 
Where the conflict is between an individual and society because of that 
individual’s incapacity to empathize with others, one finds the type of case 
conceptualized in its extreme form by psychiatrists as the “psychopathic 
personality”. Such individuals tend to set up disturbances with persons 
around them without feeling the correlative, socially appropriate remorse 
within themselves. The enlightened prescription for such cases is treatment. 
The problem is what kind of treatment. 

The Unit, whose population is made up in good part by people who tend 
toward the + sencitipetlde” type, works to forge a more positive relation- 
ship between interpersonal and intrapersonal processes. Its tremendous 
pressures toward communal participation enhance the probability that 
patients will identify with individuals and groups throughout the total 
social system. Each person or segment of the Unit is a potential “significant 
other” for everyone else in the system, to be svecksiliealle invested with 
emotions derived from earlier relationships in life outside the Unit. Patients 
tend to reconstitute their effective social environment from among the Unit 
personnel. To the extent that this occurs, the didactic resolution of inter- 
personal conflicts among them may be postulated as being accompanied by 
the resolution of internal conflicts in the individual. 

Which aspects of the social environment of a “therapeutic community” 
most serve to foster this sociotherapeutic blending of individual and social 
considerations? The speculations that have been conventionally proposed by 
milieu therapists aad to emphasize one or another of the elements of the 
present analysis (i.e. role performance, mood, social integration, consistent 
staff adherence to ideological tenets). Publications in the field announce that 
such things as the provision of opportunities for ordinary role performance 
(e.g. in Ecsoey-tike vere the “freeing of communications”, the 
adoption of permissive attitudes, and so on result in therapeutic gains. It seems 
reasonable to assume that all of these assertions contain elements of validity 
in that one may note for each of them a certain percentage of improvement 
for some of the cases who are exposed to the treatment. Some psychiatrists, 
lacking greater specificity of knowledge in the field, even seek to maximize 
these gains in an eclectic “shot-gun” approach known as the “total-push”’ 
method. Even in these approaches, however, one notes failures as well as 
successes. Attempts at differentiatin among the reaction types associated 
with particular socio-environmental treatment methods are as yet rudi- 
mentary. 

It is possible to observe, in a place like the Unit, that some persons recover 
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after exposure and conformative participation in most of these types or con- 
ditions of treatment, others do not participate conformatively nor do they 
recover. These reaction types are consistent with the hypothesis implied in 
the milieu therapists’ prescription, viz. participation leads to recovery and 
non-participation leads to non-recovery. The therapeutic problem in such 
cases becomes how to get the patient to “swallow the pill” of participation. 
On the other hand, one also observes theoretically deviant types. The 
“chameleon-reaction”’ type, for example, participates in overt behaviour to 
the hospital programme ut does not sustain an enduring change in capacity 
to adjust outside. This type, like the “sleeper-effect”” type—the patient who 
does not participate overtly in the prescribed behavioural forms and yet does 
sustain an improvement in capacity to adjust to the outside world following 
treatment—is covered by postulating levels of participation. True partici- 
pation becomes adherence to the prescribed modes at a deep as well as at a 
superficial level. For therapeutic goals that seck to restore the patient to 
social roles in ordinary society rather than sheltered artificial roles in hospitals, 
the covert level is particularly important. The special difficulty it offers both 
for clinical and for scientific work is its elusiveness to reliable detection and 
appraisal. On the basis of observations, however, some relationships between 
intrapersonal and behavioural participation within the framework of the 
pe a process may be hypothetically delineated. 

Fundamental to the discussion is the point that the milieu conditions 
postulated as effective in psychiatric treatment are not found in a stable state 
of ““being’’, as many descriptions of the methods imply. Permissiveness, 
equalitarian social relations, a communications, and so on exist in a recur- 
ring process of “becoming”, partly because they contain implicit within 
them the scope and stimulus for their own undoing. As patients who habitu- 
ally “act out” are given free rein to do so, their reactions initially, at least, 
tend to be socially disruptive. However, the episodes of disorganization or 

“collective upset’ that occur in this connection may be seen as having 
potential therapeutic value. If understood and managed sociotherapeutically, 
the process ‘of oscillation in the overall state of social organization may 
harness energies more effective for some therapeutic problems than would 
be available by creating and maintaining, if it were possible, a steady fac- 
simile of the idealized (Phase A) set of conditions. 

The energies made available by oscillatory tensions, particularly in 
Phase D, that could implement therapeutic learning-experiences seem to 
include the following: 

Patients sometimes prospectively identify with the casualties of the 
process. That is, they see others “break down” under the stress of social 
disorganization and see themselves as potentially in the place of the casualty 
unless they focus their energies on receiving the timely benefits of treatment. 
This, in favourable circumstances, enhances identification with the Unit 
staff. 
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Patients also feel a sense of responsibility for the casualties of the process 
since they have been given, within the Unit, a share of the staff’s treatment 
responsibility. Their desire to repair the harm that they feel themselves to 
have been involved in may be channeled, in favourable circumstances, into 
constructive sociotherapeutic work. 

Staff members, too, may feel in such circumstances a resurgence of their 
own reparative motives. The departure from their own ideal standards for 
a therapeutic milieu has been particularly great just prior to Phase D, and 
this further stimulates reparative behaviour. 

Increased staff participation is called for in discussion groups as con- 
structive patient-leaders are discharged (early in the process) or inhibited 
(later in the process). This may enhance staff leadership and didactic functions. 
Patients may be stimulated to more active participation by numerous kinds 
of identifications. Those who identify with the staff may become incipient 
“constructive” patient-leaders. Those who identify with the casualties who 
have left the Unit may take a more active interest in preventing this eventual- 
ity for themselves. Those who have identified with internal casualties of 
disturbed interpersonal behaviour or have themselves experienced disturbing 
interpersonal contacts may participate more actively in bringing the dis- 
ruptive stimulators to light. In cases where there is consensus in the group 
that a given patient’s acting-out indeed has this harmful interpersonal effect, 
the stimulator is presented with the “realities” of his problem. The con- 
tinuous round of discussion groups provides opportunities for confronting 
him with these data while the situation is “hot’’—and attention of all con- 
cerned is heightened by being poignantly involved. In cases where con- 
sensus indicates the reaction to be much more deviant than the stimulus, i 
is the reactor rather than the stimulator whose fantasies and perceptions are 
analysed. In a place like the Unit, where such a large proportion of the 
population are psychiatric cases, and where all of the population are subjected 
to stimuli that could bias perceptions, this becomes a very tricky problem. 
Often there are distortions on ow sides of interactions, and the validity of 
the consensus itself is subject to query. 

Feelings that the existence and validity of the Unit methods may be 
called into more focused criticism, as disturbances ramify into the surrounding 
society, stimulate further activity that could serve learning. From the staff 
point of view, the processes that it fosters may be taken under serious 
reconsideration. From the patients’ point of view, the approaches to this 
region of anxiety may serve to enhance their identification with staff 
members, who may be seen as people who are taking personal risks in the 
interests of promoting a treatment method in which they believe. 

Some of the problems and pitfalls in this process have already been 
implied. These same oscillatory tensions may, in unfavourable circumstances, 
contribute to undesired consequences. Patients whose fears and anxieties 
rise too high before the oscillatory cycle takes its turn may take their own 
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discharges prematurely. They may be motivated either by an excess of 
intrapersonal disturbance—as with persons showing symptoms of anxiety 
states, obsessional neuroses, or schizophrenia—or by an excess of inter- 
personal disturbance—as with those showing extreme “psychopathic” 
personality disorders. The first types, for exam a might tend to leave more 
readily in Phase B; the second types more readily in Phase D, having inter- 
moc the staff’s authoritative activities as punitive and betrayals of trust. 
Those whose conditions do not mobilize them to express their tensions 
maladaptively through self-discharge may “break down” within the Unit 
and be excluded from the subsequent sociotherapeutic process, e.g. by certi- 
fication and referral to a mental hospital. These are only extreme cases of 
reactions that are present to a lesser extent in other patients. If the tensions 
generated occur in circumstances unfavourable for he development of the 
kinds of identification mentioned above they may subtly block socio- 
therapeutic effectiveness, even where there are no extreme reactions. 
Patients’ anxieties about their treatment responsibilities, for example, may 
lead in some cases to inhibiting worry and detachment rather than to 
reparative involvement, even though the patients concerned are not severely 
enough disturbed to take their own discharges or to “break down” emotion- 
ally. The determinants of these reactions seem extremely complex and 
require a great deal of further study. They include factors like timing of 
staff action, personality of the patient, interpersonal influences operating on 
him both inside and outside the Unit to create cross-pressures, and so on. 

The staff, too, may encounter undesired aspects of the tension mobiliza- 
tion. Being less close to the “breakdown threshold”, on the whole, than the 
patients, they do not show as high an incidence of symptomatic behaviour, 
though this too is noted in some degree. Being more bound to the local 
situation by professional contract they do not easily leave the Unit, though 
occasionally this does occur, and very often it happens in fantasy and con- 
versation. Maladaptive staff concomitants of this process include lowered 
morale, disjunctive participation, and distortion of perceptions. Where the 
distortions gain sufficient group support to be carried into action, they may 
be called collusions. Two types f collusion have been observed in con- 
nection with the process described, that of collusive anxiety and that of 
collusive denial. Their implications may be discussed in connection with 
Figure 2. 

In the first cycle presented, the hypothetically optimal pattern is achieved. 
The staff allow deviation and disorganization to occur and tension to mount 
until the “optimal tension ceiling” is reached. While there may have been 
losses through self-discharge and through pruning and unproductive 
emotional disturbances, the net gain in the direction of didactically utilizing 
the tensions of the equilibrating phase (D1) seems great, and consensus can 
be found that in the circumstances casualties were unavoidable and minimal. 

In the second cycle, where collusive anxiety is graphically portrayed, 
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FIGURE 2 PATTERNS OF COLLUSIVE MODIFICATION 
OF THE OPTIMAL OSCILLATORY CYCLE 


II III 


OPTIMAL 
TENSION 
CEILING 


authoritative action is taken by the staff because of an exaggerated perception 
of danger. The collusion might occur, for example, in the following way. 
A member of the permanent staff, perceiving possible danger because of a 
patient’s destructive behaviour in the neighbouring community, might feel 
more alarmed than another, less permanently established, less formally 
responsible member of the staff. A third, however, might share the alarm 
through identification with the first; another might be easily aroused to it 
for personality reasons; another might resonate to the sense of danger possibly 
displaced from another source, e.g. a feeling of being out of touch with his 
groups—which would usually indicate the kind of inhibition of com- 
munications characteristic of Phase C, and so on. If an effective coalition is 
formed around this sense of alarm, premature action may be taken (C2), e.g. 
by asking the patient to leave, without strong patient support for the staff 
action, before the optimal tension ceiling had been reached. This premature 
action might hamper the utilization of the tensions implicit in the oscillation. 
Aside from the unnecessary loss of the patient through staff action, there may 
be other effects. The maladaptive tensions of patients who remain, 
anger and disillusionment at what seems to them to be the snntienialle 
abandonment of valued ways of operating, would be higher than necessary. 
Their trust and confidence in the staff’s sincerity might be undermined, and 
communications essential to therapeutic relationships inhibited. Moreover, 
there is the loss of the tension itself which might have built up to a more 
powerful pitch to be harnessed in the ways outlined above. 

In the third cycle, collusive denial is pictured. This might, for example, 
occur if a particularly influential member of the core staff group, for con- 
scious or unconscious reasons, idealizes the state of affairs. He might, for 
example, assert that everything was quite all right, that the patients were 
handling things adequately in a communal manner, and that there was 
nothing to worry about, while in fact the optimal tension ceiling had been 
reached. The idealization might become collusive if staff consensus is reached 
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for inaction—one person giving silent pseudo-assent through a personal fear 
of contradicting the idealizer; another remaining silent because of a feeling 
of newness in the situation; another because of the feeling that his loyalty to 
the ideals was in question; another because of deference to the social status 
superiority of the idealizer, etc. If, in such a situation, real dangers were 
present in the Unit, grave difficulties might go unattended until something 
of a very serious nature occurred—e.g. a psychotic breakdown or an episode 
involving extensive destruction to property or disturbance to the neighbour- 
ing community. Similar losses in patients, confidence, energy-utilization, 
and so on would be experienced here as with collusive anxiety. 

Further study is called for to differentiate the various types of partici- 
pation and their consequences in a mixed sociotherapeutic programme like 
that of the Unit. A better understanding of the nature of oscillatory processes 
and of the conditions under which tension can enhance the kind 2, ae 
that will achieve personality changes is necessary. Methods will have to 
be developed for reducing the casualty rate of such a process and for en- 
hancing the quality of participation of all those concerned—those giving as 
well as those receiving the treatment. 


SUMMARY 


1. Social psychiatrists emphasizing the influence of socio-environmental 
factors in mental health have adopted the concept of the “therapeutic com- 


munity”. This concept implies “humanistic” social values and a permissive 
yet rehabilitative environment within the hospital, but its specific functions 
relative to the goals of psychiatric treatment are still in a rudimentary stage 
of exploration. 


2. The Belmont Social Rehabilitation Unit is a treatment centre of this 
kind. Its ideology includes humanistic themes of permissiveness, democracy, 
communalism, and reality-testing. Its social structure includes social roles 
for patients that in some degree foster a repetition of their problems in 
social relationships outside the hospital. These roles are organized in such 
a way as to foster maximal interaction and feed-back of communications 
among all members of the community. 


3. Given the tendencies of patients toward disturbed interpersonal relations, 
the permissive ideology of the staff, and the interactive capacity of the social 
structure, there is a recurring tendency for social disorganization and intra- 
personal and interpersonal tensions to be generated in the system. These 
recurring tendencies and their resolutions set up a pattern of oscillations in 
social organization. 


4. These oscillations are not to be seen as necessarily anti-therapeutic. In fact, 
it seems that very powerful therapeutic forces are harnessed when the oscil- 
lations are optimally managed. The didactic resolution of these interpersonal 
tension states is called sociotherapy. 
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5. Sociotherapy is a process that has unique potentials for large-scale in- 
tensive psychotherapy. It is also fraught with ste gomgre and pitfalls. Two 
of the latter, collusive anxiety and collusive denial, are delineated. 


6. Further study is needed to lead to greater specification of personality 
characteristics, fields of social forces, and other conditions of operation that 
will enhance the maximal realization of the potentialities of the sociotherapy 
conception. 


N 


wa 


6. 


12. 


13. 
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EQUILIBRIUM AND 
“PLEASANTNESS” OF 
INTERPERSONAL SITUATIONS 


PHILIP J. RUNKEL 


This paper offers some empirical support for the assertions (a) that 
predictions can be made about cm behavior of a person whose attitudes are 
considered as part of an interdependent system by using the equilibrium- 
state of the system as the rear variable, and (b) that predictions must 
rest on differently defined independent variables for persons who are not 
acting as parts of such a system. 

Both Heider (1) and Newcomb (3) utilize the equilibrium concept in 
their theories of interpersonal interaction. Heider states that persons tend 
to take actions that bring about a stable state of “‘balance’’ in the relations 
between themselves and others. Newcomb states that a state of “strain’’ 
(corresponding to Heider’s unbalanced state) will lead to alterations of 
interpersonal relations, which produce either (a) a stable state of association 
between the persons, or (b) a state stable because the persons dissociate them- 
selves, no longer forming an interdependent system of relations. 

In a recent article, Jordan (2) attempted to use Heider’s concept of balance 
(along with further concepts) as a predictive variable. Jordan was unable 
to predict the fall of the data on a dependent variable of situational pleasant- 
ness-unpleasantness by the use of the balance variable alone. The present 
paper will undertake to predict outcomes among the data of Jordan by 
means of equilibrium concepts of Newcomb. 

Adopting Jordan’s (2) notation will speed exposition and facilitate refer- 
ence to his paper. Perceived relations among a person p, another 0, and an 
object x are indicated by relational notation: pRo, pRx, and oRx. The usual 


positive and negative aspects of interpersonal relations are indicated by +R 
and —R. 


THE JORDAN EXPERIMENT 


Jordan, following Heider, sets forth two classes of relations: an attitudinal 
relation symbolized by +L and —L, and a cognitive relation or “unit 
375 
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formation” (1) symbolized by + U and — U. Jordan considers three relations 
among p, 0, and x, each relation being classifiable as +L, —L, +U, 
or —U. There is therefore a total of sixty-four types of interpersonal 
situation.' Of these, half would be balanced and half unbalanced. Following 
an hypothesis of Heider’s, one of Jordan’s predictions was that subjects would 
rate the balanced situations as pleasant, and the unbalanced situations as 
unpleasant. Salient features of his experimental procedure are as follows: 
“Each situation was rated by a group of subjects as to its inherent degree of 
pleasantness or unpleasantness. The relevant data were the mean ratings of 
the individual situations and of various groups of situations. A graphic rating 
scale served as a measuring tool. 

“The sixty-four situations were presented individually to the subjects. 
They were written in words in a form which was a compromise beween 
the logical notation and everyday speech . . . For example: 


p—Lo; p+Lx; o—Ux 
was presented to the subjects as: 
‘I dislike O; I like X; O has no sort of bond or relationship with X.’ 
“The subject was instructed to imagine himself in the situation playing 


the role of ‘I’ and then to rate it for experienced pleasantness or unp 
ness. . 


“The range of [possible] scores was from 10 (the most pleasant situation) 


easant- 


through $5 (a neutral situation) to 99 (the most unpleasant situation)” (2, 
pp- 276-7). 

Jordan’s results in regard to the pleasantness-unpleasantness ratings of 
balanced and unbalanced situations are tabulated in Table 1. It is clear from 
inspection that balance does not separate “pleasant” from “unpleasant” 
responses, although a significant difference does exist between the means of 
the “balanced” and “unbalanced” columns of Table 1 


APPLICATION OF THE THEORY OF NEWCOMB 


Since Newcomb’s A— B— X system (3) has many points of similarity 
with Heider’s p—o— x, it is of interest to see what Newcomb’s theory could 
predict for these same data. Before proceeding to separate Jordan’s data into 
independent and dependent classes, however, it will first be necessary to 
examine the requirements that Newcomb puts forward as necessary for an 
interdependent system to exist. 

First, Newcomb specifies four perceived relations that must exist if 
systemic propositions are to apply. In addition to the three considered 
by Jordan, Newcomb insists (3, p. 393) that attention should be paid to p’s 


1. These sixty-four situations are numbered by Jordan (2) on page 276 of his article. I shall refer to 
these numbers when presenting data for the convenience of the reader who wishes to consult Jordan’s 
article. 
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TABLE |] NUMBER OF BALANCED AND UNBALANCED SITUATIONS GIVEN 
INDICATED MEAN RATINGS ON PLEASANTNESS-UNPLEASANTNESS 
(from 2, p. 277, Table 2) 


Balanced Unbalanced 
Rating <feiyent “err D 
‘ Situations Situations 

Pleasant 
20°0 to 24'9 3 fe) 
25°0 to 29°9 3 oO 
30°0 to 349 4 oO 
3§°0 to 39°9 2 fe) 
40°0 to 449 4 I 
45°0 to 49°9 2 7 
§0°0 to §4°9 3 7 
Unpleasant 
$§°0 to §9°9 3 3 
60°0 to 64°9 5 6 
650 to 69°9 2 7 
70°0 to 74°9 I I 
Totals : 32 32 


perceived orientation of 0 toward p himself. Jordan’s subjects were asked to 
imagine only their orientations toward another. In order to apply New- 
comb’s theory, I shall assume that the subjects responded as if they took it for 
granted that the orientation of the other toward themselves would be of the 
same quality as their own toward the other. That is, I shall assume that when 
the typical subject is asked to imagine a situation where “‘I like O”’, he will 
take it for granted, given no instruction to the contrary, that ““O likes me, 
too”. Jordan’s procedures give me no justification for making this as- 
sumption, and there is nothing in his published data that argues that I ought 
to make it. However, it is consistent with Newcomb’s postulations of the 
dynamics of the A— B— X system. Therefore, if | make this assumption in 
analysing the data, and the result is in accord with the A— B— X postulates, 
then the assumption will be justified in the same way that any assumption in 
a model is justified by an empirical outcome. 

Second, Newcomb describes two possible directions in which a system 
can change in order to achieve equilibrium: that of a balanced association, 
or that of dissociation resulting from certain kinds of imbalance. He says: 

“If A is free either to continue or not to continue his association with B, 
one or the other of two eventual outcomes is likely: (a) he achieves an 
equilibrium characterized by relatively great attraction toward B and by 
sdaaivaly high perceived symmetry, and the association is continued; or 
(b) he achieves an equilibrium characterized by relatively little attraction 
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toward B and by relatively low perceived symmetry, and the association is 
discontinued” (3, p. 402, italics mine). 

In regard to the latter kind of situation, namely patterns with “little at- 
traction . . . and low perceived symmetry’, Newcomb’s theory will make a 
prediction different from Jordan’s. The expectation is that situations contain- 
ing a negative relation with the other, and relations unlike in sign with the 
object, would yield tensions toward dissolution. We should predict that 
subjects would find such situations “unpleasant”. This interpretation seems 
strengthened by the fact that the subjects were not asked to imagine whether 
the presented situation would be likely eventually to turn out pleasantly or 
anaes but were asked to imagine themselves in an existing condition 
as verbally described. That is, they were asked to imagine what Newcomb 
would cal a “continuing” system. The two patterns in question are, as I 
interpret Newcomb, the following: 

p—Ro, p+Rx, o— Rx, and 
p— Ro, p—Rx, 0+ Rx. 

The prediction of “unpleasant’’ responses on the part of the subjects to 
these two situations is the opposite of Jordan’s prediction. In Heider’s theory, 
these two patterns are balanced. 

In regard to the other six patterns, Newcomb and Jordan would agree 
in their predictions. The following, as well as the two above, Newcomb 
would term in strain, and would predict that they would be considered “un- 
pleasant” by the subjects. 

p+ Ro, o—Rx, 
p+Ro, o+Rx, 
p—Ro, x, o+Rx, and 
p—Ro, p o—Rx. 

The two patterns following are balanced or not in strain, and would be 

predicted by both Newcomb and Jordan to bring responses of “pleasant”. 
pt+Ro, p+Rx, 0o+Rx, and 
p+Ro, p—Rx, o—Rx. 

There is now a third point that must be examined before we look at the 
data. Newcomb makes the point that equilibrium processes can be predicted 
for the system if, and only if, all relations (or orientations) actually exist. For 
example, p must perceive some sort of relationship between o and x (in 
Newcomb’s symbols, A perceives an orientation of B toward X): liking 
or disliking, acceptance or rejection, a positive cognitive association or a 
negative, or the like. The relation may be positive or negative, but it must 
specify some appreciable degree of dependency. 

This necessity draws our attention to the ee that Jordan presented one 
type of relation to his subjects as “. . . has no sort of bond or relationship 
with . . .”” This, it seems to me, would convey to the subject the idea that no 
interdependence exists. For such situations, a “system” in Newcomb’s sense 
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would not exist, and his postulates concerning the A~ B— X system would 
have nothing to say about responses to such a situation. Relations described 
to the subjects in this way are symbolized by Jordan with the symbol — U. 
It follows that we can apply Newcomb’s theory only to those of Jordan’s 
situations in which the relation —U does not appear. 

Weare now ready to examine Jordan’s data according to the implications 
of Newcomb’s A~— B— X postulates. In the above paragraphs, I have indicated 
I. an assumption that the fourth orientation existed (p’s perception of 0's 
orientation toward p himself) in the Jordan experiments; 2. those situations 
that will now be predicted to bring a response of “pleasant”; and, 3. the 
situations of Jordan that are not complete systems by Newcomb’s criteria. 
This leaves us with twenty-seven situations to analyse, ten of which are of the 
type that I shall call symmetrical® and for which responses of “pleasant’’ are 
predicted; and seventeen of which are of the type that I have called in 
strain and for which responses of “unpleasant” are predicted. 

Table 2 shows the frequency with which symmetrical and “in strain” 


TABLE 2 NUMBER OF SYMMETRICAL AND ASYMMETRICAL SITUATIONS 
GIVEN INDICATED MEAN RATINGS ON PLEASANTNESS- 
UNPLEASANTNESS 
(selected from 2, p. 277, Table 2) 


Symmetrical | Situations 


Rating 


Situations “In strain” 
Pleasant 

20°0 to 24°9 ‘| 3 ) 
25°0 to 29°9 3 i) 
30°0 to 34°9 3 Oo 
35°0 to 39°9 I i) 
40°0 to 44°9 Oo oO 
45°0 to 49°9 ) Oo 
§0°0 to §4°9 c9) Oo 
Unpleasant 

§$°0 to $9°9 e) I 
60°0 to 64°9 io) 9 
65°0 to 69°9 fe) 7 
70°0 to 74°9 Oo 2 
Totals 10 17 


2. The situations in which the relation —U appears at least once are those numbered by Jordan as 
follows: 10, 11, 13 through 16, 18, 20 through 24, 27 through 33, 35, 36, 39, 41, 42, 44, 46, 49, $0, $1, 
53, and $7 through 63. Out of a total of sixty-four situations, the removal of these leaves twenty-seven 
to which Newcomb’s theory is applicable. 

3. Numbers 1 through 9, and 12. 

4. Numbers 17, 19, 25, 26, 34, 37, 38, 40, 43, 45, 47, 48, $2, $4, 55, $6, and 64. 

BB 
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situations were rated in various intervals of pleasantness-unpleasantness by 
Jordan’s subjects. 

It will be noted in Table 2 that not only is there a great difference in the 
ratings of symmetrical situations as compared with the situations in strain, 
but also that all the ratings of the symmetrical situations fall on the “pleasant” 
side of the neutral point, and all the ratings of the “in strain’ on the “un- 
pleasant’’ side.* This demonstrates that a system-structure will differentiate 
among the responses of an individual. 


DISCUSSION 


Table 2 accounts for the responses to those situations which are “‘systems” 
in Newcomb’s sense. There remain thirty-seven other situations for which 
responses were gathered. The responses to these can be predicted satisfactorily 
by the use of two of Jordan’s (2, p. 275) sub-hypotheses, slightly modified: 
1. that + R will bring a response of “pleasant” and — R of “unpleasant”, and 
2. that we need consider on relations containing p in making this prediction, 
ignoring the relations oRx. As well as oRx relations, | likewise ignored all 

U ies in applying these sub-hypotheses. That is, if the relations 
pRo and pRx contained no — L (and if no more than one contained — U), 
the situation was predicted to bring a response of “pleasant’’. If these two 
relations ei neither +L nor + U (and if no more than one contained 


U), the situation was predicted to bring a response of “unpleasant”. This 
prediction resulted in good discrimination among the responses. I do not 
present here the analysis leading to this pS, because it is substantially in 


agreement with Jordan’s discussion of his sub-hypotheses. 

This finding amounts to little more than saying that a person who feels 
a “positive” tien with another person or object will describe this feeling 
as “pleasant”. However, the finding does serve to show that where an inter- 
dependent system as defined by Newcomb does not exist, the independent 
variable that will discriminate among the response-data will no longer be 
that of system-structure, but must be specific to the individual responding. 
An inspection of the patterns “in strain” given earlier will show that the 
mere sign of the relation involving p oun not be sufficient to predict the 
pleasantness-unpleasantness response in the systemic situations. 

After the analysis just described, eight situations still remained out of the 
original sixty-four. In these remaining patterns, the relations pRo and pRx 
were of mixed sign or contained ms U. No prediction was made for 
these cases. 

It should be pointed out before closing that the list of situations that 
Jordan’s theory indicated should be presented to the subjects was not 
identical with the list that Newcomb’s theory would indicate for presenta- 


s. Although the results shown in Table 2 would clearly be significant by some appropriate test, I have 
not applied a test because | do not know the exact manner in which the mean ratings were obtained. 
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tion. Consequently, the twenty-seven situations accounted for in Table 2 
are only a portion of those which could be constructed by using Newcomb’s 
elements and a positive-negative dichotomy of types of orientation. 

Further, it may be of interest that the results shown in Table 2 were 
obtained without making any analytical distinction between Jordan’s L and 
U types of relation. 

Finally, the reader may wonder about the degree to which the results of 
Table 2 were due to dropping out situations containing — U, rather than 
to the selection of systemic patterns. The effect of retaining Jordan’s classi- 
fications of balanced and unbalanced systems, but dropping out situations 
containing —U, is shown in Table 3. This table shows that balance is a 


TABLE 3 NUMBER OF BALANCED AND UNBALANCED SITUATIONS GIVEN 
INDICATED MEAN RATINGS ON PLEASANTNESS-UNPLEASANTNESS 
WHEN SITUATIONS CONTAINING —U ARE OMITTED 
(selected from 2, p. 277, Table 2) 


Balanced Unbalanced 


Rating erry Rear 
§ Situations | Situations 


Pleasant 
20°0 to 24'9 
25°0 to 29°9 
30°0 to 34°9 
35°0 to 39°9 
40°0 to 44°9 
45:0 to 49°9 
$0°0 to $4°9 
Unpleasant 
§§°0 to §9°9 
60°0 to 64°9 
65°0 to 69°9 
70° to 74'9 


Totals 14 


better predictor when it is not extended to situations containing “‘no relation- 
ship’. The table fails to achieve the non-overlapping discrimination made by 
Newcomb’s definition of strained systems, as shown in Table 2. 


SUMMARY 


Using Newcomb’s (3) recently proposed theoretical scheme for inter- 
personal communication and orientation, I have reinterpreted certain of the 
data reported by Jordan (2), and categorized them in such a way that a 
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prediction drawn from Newcomb’s theory could be tested. The interpersonal 
equilibrium state defined by the Newcomb model successfully predicted two 
non-overlapping classes of response, where the state of “balance” defined 
by Jordan did not do so. 

Further, evidence was presented that the variables required for the pre- 
diction of responses where an interdependent interpersonal system exists are 
different from those required where such a system does not exist. 
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